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PROGRESS IN THE NORTH. 


Hexham, }. Oct., 1832. 
I terr Morpeth this morning pretty 
- early in a post-chaise, to come to this 
> town, which lies on the banks of the 
| Tyye, at thirty-four miles distant from 
4 Moxrern, and at twenty distant from 
_ Newcastle. Morrern is a great market- 
town, for cattle especially. It is a solid 
old town; but it has the disgrace of 
Seeing an enormous new jail rising up 
init. From cathedrals and monasteries 
We are come to be proud of our jails, 
Which are built in the grandest style, 
and seemingly as if to imitate the Go- 
THIC architecture. At Morrera my 
friend supplied me with plenty of 
Peaches, along with every other good 
thing to eat and drink ; and along with 
_that, which was much more valuable 
‘than all these put together, his most 
Sensible conversation. He showed me 
Some of my corn, very nearly ripe, and 
7 fine as any that 1 ever saw in my 
life. 
From Morrera to within about four 
Miles of Hexuam, the land is but very 
indifferent; the farms of an enormous 
} reine I saw in one place more than 
. undred corn-stacks in one yard, each 
aving from six to seven Surrey wagon- 
oads of sheaves in a stack; and not 
a house to be seen within a mile 
! y of the farm-house. There appears 
no such thing as barns, but merely 
dpe to take in a stack at a time, 
men ‘t out bya machine. The 
~ of, seems to be almost wholly desti- 
4 people. Immense tracks of cora- 
» but neither cottages nor churches. 





















There is here and there a spot of good 
land, just as in the deep valleys that I 
crossed; but, generally speaking, the 
couuiry is poor; and its bleakness is 
proved by the almost total absence of 
the oak tree, of which we see scarcely one 
all the way from Morrern to Hexuam. 
Very few trees of any sort, except in 
the bottom of the warm valleys ; what 
there are, are chiefly the asa, which is a 
very hardy tree, and will live and thrive | 
where the oak will not grow at all, a 
which is very curious, seeing that it healt 
comes out into leaf so late in the spring, 5 
and sheds its foliage so early in the fall. 

The trees, which stand next in point of Nal" 
hardiness, are the sycaMorE, the BEECH, 
and the nircu, which are all seen here ; it, 
but none of them fine. The asm is the ut 
most common tree, and even it flinches AN 
upon the hills, which it never does in on 
the Sourn. It has generally become | 
yellow in the leaf already ; and many 
of the trees are now bare of leaf before 
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any frost has made its appearance. The Ii 
cattle all along here are of a coarse te 
kind; the cows, swag-backed and of 
badly shaped, Kinoz oxen, except in *" 
the dips of good land by the sides of 
















the bourns which I crossed. Neverthe- 
less, even here, the fields of turnips, of 
both sorts, are very fine. Great pains 
seem to be taken in raising the crops of 
these turnips: they are all cultivated in 
rows, are kept exceedingly clean, and 
they are carried in as winter food for 
all the animals of a farm, the horses 
excepted. 

As I approached Hexaam, which, as 
the reader knows, was formerly the seat 
of a famous abbey, and the scene of a 
not less famous battle, and was, indeed, 
at one time, the sre of a bishop, and 
which has now churches of great anti- 











quity and cathedral-like architecturegq 7) (>. 
as I approached this town, alonga v ty af sf 
down which runs a small river that Ae...) 
after empties itself into the Tyne;t ey ae 4% 
land became good, the ash trees mora *“<>:."' >): 
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lofty, and green as in June; 


trees proportionably large and fines, 
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when I got down into the vale of Hex- 
HAM itself, there I found the oak tree, 
certain proof of a milder atmosphere ; 
for the oak, though amongst the hardest 
woods, is amongst the tenderest of 
plants known as natives of our country. 
Here everything assumes a different ap- 
pearance. The Tyne, the southern and 
northern branches of which meet a few 
miles above Hexuam, runs close by this 
ancient and celebrated town, all round 
which the ground rises gradually away 
towards the hills, crowned here and 
there with the remains of those castles 
which were formerly found necessary 
for the defence of this rich and valuable 
valley, which, from tip of hill to tip of 
hill, varies, perhaps, from four to seven 
miles wide, and which contains as fine 
corn-fields as those of Wiltshire, and 
fields of turnips, of both kinds, the 
Jargest, finest, and best cultivated, that 
my eyes ever beheld. As a proof of the 
goodness of the land and the mildness 
of the climate here, there is, in the 
grounds of the gentleman who had the 
kindness to receive and to entertain me 
(and that in a manner which will pre- 
vent me from ever forgetting either 
him or his most amiable wife); there 
is, standing in his ground, about an acre 
of my corn, which will ripen perfectly 
well ; and, in the same grounds, which, 
together with the kitchen-garden and 
all the appurtenances belonging to a 
house, and the house itself, are laid out, 
arranged, and contrived, in a manner so 
judicious, and to me so original, as to 
render them objects of great interest, 
though, in general, I set very little va- 
jue on the things which appertain mere- 
ly to the enjoyments of the rich; in 
these same grounds (to come back 
again to the climate), I perceived that 
the rather tender evergreens not only 
lived but throve perfectly well, and (a 
criterion infallible) the biennial stocks 
stand the winter without any covering 
or any pains taken to shelter them ; 
which, as every one knows, is by no 
means always the case, even at Ken- 
SINGTON and Fuinam. 

At night I gavea lecture at an inn, at 
Hexaam, in the midst of the domains 
of that impudent and stupid man, Mr. 
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| Beaumont, who, not many days before 

in what he called a speech, I suppose, 
made at Newcastxe, thought proper, md 
was reported in the newspapers, to 
utter the following words with regard 
to me, never having, in his life, received 
ithe slightest provocation for so doing, 
“ The. liberty of the press had no 
|‘ thing to fear from the Government, 
“* It was the duty of the adininistration 
“* to be upon their guard to prevent ex- 
“‘ tremes. ‘There was a crouching ser. 
‘* vility on the one hand, and an excite- 
** ment to disorganization and to licen- 
‘* tiousness on the other, which ought to 
“be discountenanced. The company, 
‘““ he believed, as much disapproved of 
“that political traveller who was 
‘now going through the country—he 
“« meant Cobbett—as they detested the 
“ servile effusions of the Tories.” Beav- 
MONT, in addition to his native stupi- 
dity and imbecility, might have been 
drunk when he said this, but the ser- 
vile wretch who published it was not 
drunk ; and, at any rate, Beaumont was 
my mark, it not being my custom to 
snap at the stick, but at the cowardly 
hand that wields it. 

It is my fashion, to meet, if I can, 
every assailant upon his own dunghill. 
Beaumont knew I was to be at Hex- 
nam; that is his dunghill ; but he took 
very good care not to be seen in the 
neighbourhood at the time; though, 
which is curious enough, the dirty fel- 
low made his appearance there when 
he found I was gone off to Newcastlt 
Such a wretch, such a truly contempt 
ble fellow, cannot be an object of what 
is properly called vengeance with any 
man who is worth a straw ; but, | si 
with Swirr, “If a flea or a bug bite 
me, I will kill it if I can ;” and, = 
upon that principle, I, being at — 
HAM, put my foot upon this contempt” 
creeping thing, who is offering ee 
as a candidate for the southern — 
of the county, being s0 a y 
fitted to be a maker of the laws - - 

The newspapers have told the “r 7 
country that Mr. Joun Ruwiey, W - 
a tradesman at Hexnam, and ene 
some land close by, has made 2 § 


against the demand for tithes ; and thst 
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; vicars! How wise he would have look- 


the press ;” and how still more neces- 
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the tithe-owner recently broke open, in 
the night, the gate of his field, and, 
carried away what he deemed to be the 
tithe; that Mr. Rrpiey applied to the) 
magistrates, who could only refer him 
to a court of law to recover damages for 
the trespass. When 1 arrived at Hex- ! 
nam, 1 found this to be the case. I 
further found that Beaumont, that impu- 
dent, silly and slanderous Beaumont, is 
the /ay-owner of the tithes in and round 
about Hexnam; he being, ina right 
line, doubtless, the heir or successor of 
the abbot and monks of the Abbey of 
Hexuam; or, the heir of the donor, 
Ecertp, king of Northumberland. I 
found that Beaumont had leased out 
his tithes to middle men, as is the lauda: 
ble custom with the pious bishops and 
clergy of the law-church in Ireland. 
Finding all this, I, after some introduc- 
tory matter, made my lecture consist of 
a dissertation on tithes; and, I think, I 
proved to the entire satisfaction of the 
people of HexaaM, that all tithes were 
public property; that it would be the duty 
of the reformed Parliament completely 
to abolish them both in England and in 
Ireland ; and that, in no respect what- 
soever did the claim of the lay-impro- 
priator differ from that of the clergy 
themselves. How it would have de- 
lighted Beaumont to have seen himself | 
placed in the same boat, cheek-by-jowl, | 
with all the crowds of fat rectors and 


ed; and how still more zealous he would 
have been to prevent “ licentiousness in 


sary he would have found it to express 


his “disapprobation of the political 
traveller, Cobbett !” 


; North Shields, 2. Oct., 1832, 
Yesterday morning { came from Hex- 
4AM to Newcasrie; from NewcastLe 
to Sourn Suteips (where Ihavelectured 
this evening) ; and now I am here with 
40 intention to lecture here to-morrow 
night. From Hexaam to NewcasTux 


came down in a post-chaise, on the 


Werk ss, of the Tyne, along a valley 


th 


ich is as fine a corn country as any 
at is to be seen in any parts of the 
uks of. the'Tuames above London- 
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bridge ; and I have seen that valley 
from the source of the Taames to Lon- 
don-bridge. At its northern source § 
saw it but a mere gutter ; and its other 
source (the Isis) I rode across (not more 
than four yards over), the water not 
reaching up to the belly of my horse. 
‘Lhese sides of the Tyne are very fine: 
corn-fields, woods, pastures, villages ; a 
church every four miles, or thereabouts 5 
cows and sheep beautiful ; oak trees, 
though none very large; and, in short, 
a fertile and beautiful country, wanting 
only the gardens and the vine-covered 
cottages that so beautify the counties 
in the South and the West. All the 
buildings are of stone. Here are coal- 
works and rail-ways every now and then, 
The working people seem to be very 
well off; their dwellings solid and 
clean, and their furniture good; but the 
little gardens and orchards are wanting. 
The farms are all large ; and the people 
who work on them either live in the 
farm-house, or in buildings appertaining 
to the farm-house; and they are all 
well fed, and have no temptation to acts 
like those which sprang up out of the 
ill-treatment of the labourers in the 
Sours. Besides, the mere country 
people are so few in number, the state 
of society is altogether so different, that 
a man who has lived here all his life- 
time, can form no judgment at all with 
regard to the situation, the wants, and 
the treatment of the working people in 
the counties of the Sourn. 

They have begun to make a rail-way 
from Car.uiste to Newcoastie; and | 
saw them at work at it as { came along. 
There are great lead-mines not far from 
Hexuam; and I saw a great number of 
little one-horse carts bringing down the 
pigs of lead to the point where the Tyna 
becomes navigable to Newcastie ; and 
sometimes I saw loads of these pigs 
lying by the road-side, as you s¢e 
parcels of timber lying in Kent and 
Sussex, and other timber counties, No 
fear of their being stolen: their weight 
is their security, together with their 
value compared with that of the labour 
of carrying. Hearing that Bsaumonr 
was, somehow or other, connected with 








this lead-work, I had got it into my 
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head that he was a pig of lead himself, | 
and half expected to meet with him 
amongst these groups of his fellow- 
creatures ; but, upon inquiry, I found 
that some of the lead-mines belonged to 
him; descending, probably, in that same 
right line in which the tithes descended 
to him; and, as the Bishop of Durham 
is said to be the owner of great Jead- 
mines, Beaumont and the bishop may 
possibly be in the same boat with regard 
to the subterranean estate as well as 
that upon the surface; and, if this 
should be the case, it will, I verily 
believe, require all the piety of the 
bishop, and all the wisdomof Beaumont, 
to keep the boat above water for another 
five years. 

AsI approached Newcast te, the col- 
lieries, the rail-roads, the citizens’ coun- 
try boxes, the smoke, the bustle, and 
all the London-like appearance again 
met my eye. But, judge of my sur- 

rise when lsawa HAMMERSMITH- 

RIDGE swinging upon chains, and 
with just such a lodge for the toll-man 
to live in; and with everything as 
much like the Wen as a young ape is 
like an old one! Over it I went, look- 
ing at the tide below, and seeing the 
boats push about, asI have so often 
done, going from Kenstncron to Barn- 
Ev and back again. This Newcasrie 
is really and truly the London of the 
Norra: it has all the solidity of the 
city of London ; all its appearances of 
industry and of real wealth ; all its pros- 
pects of permanency ; and, there is only 
this difference in the people, that, at 
NewcasT Le they are all of one breed, 
and of one stamp; whereas London is 
inhabited by persons from every part of 
the kingdom, not omitting a consider- 
able number from the sister kingdom ! 
As to which has the dest population, I 
am naturally shy about delivering a 
very decided opinion; but this I will 
say, that a better race than that at New- 
CASTLE and its vicinity, 1 am quite sa- 
tisfied that there is not upon this earth. 
Here you find all the good qualities, 
public and private; and, which is a 


great thing to say, you find them in 
every class. 
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North Shields, 3. Oct., 1832, 
I lectured at Sourn Sarexps last 
evening, and here this evening. Icame 
over the river from Sourn Satetps 
about eleven o'clock last night, and 
made a very firm bargain with myself 
never to do the like again. This evening, 
after my lecture was over,some gentlemen 
presented an address to me upon the 
stage, before the audience, accompa- 
nied with the valuable and honourable 
present of the late Mr. Engas Mackey. 
zie's Hisrory or tus Country or Nor- 
THUMBERLAND; a Very interesting work, 
worthy of every liorary in the king. 
dom. I shall insert this address by- 
and-by ; and in the meanwhile proceed 
with my progress in the Norra. 
From NewcastLe to Morprern; 
from Morretu to Hexsam; and then 
all the way down the Tyne; though, 
everywhere such abundance of hne 
turnips, and, in some cases, of mangel- 
wurzel, you see scarcely any potatoes; 
a certain sign that the working people 
do not live like hogs. This rvot is 
raised in Northumberland and Durham, 
to be used merely as garden-stuff ; aud, 
used in that way, it is very good; the 
contrary of which I never thought, 
much less did I ever say it. It is the 
using of it as a substitute for bread and 
for meat, that I have deprecated it ; and, 
when the Irish poet, Dr. Drennen, called’ 
it “ the lazy root, and the root of mr 
sery,” he gave it its true character. 5! 
Cuar.Les WoxsE-eyY, who has travelled 
a great deal in France, Germany, and 
Italy, and who, though Scorr-Expos 
scratched him out of the commission ¢ 
the peace, and though the sincere p* 
triot Brovenam will not put him 1 
again, is a very great and accurate 0b 
server as to these interesting matter, 
has assured me, that, in whatever p™ 
portion the cultivation of potatoes pr 
vails in those countries, in that som 
proportion the working-people a 
wretched ; an assurance which 1s “+ 
corroborated by my son William, +4 
is also a most competent judge, and sie 
has had opportunities of seeing parts © 
‘ : = (ARLES 
France and Belgium, which Sir Cus i. 
may not have seen. From this me 
ing curse; from sitting round a city 
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board, with potatoes trundled out upon | 
it, as the Irish do; front going to the 
Geld with cold potatoes in their bags, as 
the working-people of Hampshire and 
' Wiltshire DID, but which they have 
- not done since the appearance of certain 
corruscations, which, to spare the feel- 
ings of the “ Lamas, the Broveuans, 
the Greys, and the Russetts,” and 
their dirty _ bill-of-indictment-drawer 
Denman, I will not describe, much less 
will 1 eulogize; from this degrading 
curse, the county of Northumberland is 
yet happily free ! 


Sunderland, 4. Oct., 1832. 


I have just been to give my farewell 

lecture at this place of interesting situa- 

‘tion, great trade and bustle, long and 

beautiful and opulent streets; of kind 

'and most mannerly people ; and with- 

/out any more cholera morbus, or ever 

having had any more Asiatic cholera 

morbus, o¢ anything of the kind that 

Was contagious, than there is now in the 

sole of my shoe; and this, too, is the 

Opinion of every sensible person in the 
Mown. 

| This morning I left Norra Sateips 

mm a post-chaise, in order to come 

ither through Newcastrie and GareEs- 

EAD, this affording me the only oppor- 

4 lnity that I was likely to have of see- 

ga plantation of Mr. ANNoRER Don- 


:, ®w, close in the neighbourhood of New- 
fstLe; which plantation had been 


ade according to the method pre- 
ribed in my book, called the “ Woop- 
ANDS ; ” and to see which plantation | 
tviously communicatad a request to 
- Donkin. That gentleman received 
- in @ manner which will want no de- 
ribing to those who have had the 
ul luck to visit NewcastLe. The 
entation is most advantageously cir- 
istanced to furnish proof of the ex- 
enee of my instructions as to plant- 
The predecessor of Mr. Donxin 
made plantations upon the same 
and consisting precisely of the 
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; of © Sort of trees. ‘The two planta- 
Les * are separated from each other 
rade “y by a road going through them. 


DS 
‘¢ of the predecessor have been 


jirty ie . 
“ sit-and-twenty years ; those of 
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Mr. Donkin six years; and, incredible 
as it may appear, the trees in the latter 
are full as lofty as those in the former ; 
and, besides the equal loftiness, are 
vastly superior in point of shape, and, 
which is very curious, retain all their 
freshness at this season of the year, 
while the old plantations are brownish 
and many of the leaves falling off the 


the trees, though the sort of trees is pre. 


cisely the same. As a sort of reward 
for having thus contributed to this very 
rational source of his pleasure, Mr. 
Donkin was good enough to give me 
an elegant copy of the fables of the ce- 
lebrated Bewick, who was at oncea 
native of Newcasrie and an honour 


to the town, and whose books U had. 


had from the time that my children be- 


gan to look at books, until taken from 
me by that sort of rapine which I had to. 


experience at the time of my memora- 
ble flight across the Atlantic, in order 
to secure the use of that long arm which 
1 caused to reach them from Long 
Island to London. 

In Mr. Donxry’s kitchen-garden (my 
eyes being never closed in such ascene), 
I saw what I had never seen before in 
any kitchen garden, and which it may 
be very useful to some of my readers to 
have described to them.  Wall-fruit is, 
when destroyed in the spring, never de- 
stroyed by dry-cold; but, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, by wet-frosts, 
which descend always perpendicularly, 
and which are generally fatal if they 
come between the expansion of the 
blossom and the setting of the fruit ; 
that is to say, if they come after the 
bloom is quite Open, and before it has 
disentangled itself from the fruit. The 
great thing, therefore, in getting wall- 
fruit, is to keep off these frosts. The 
French make use of boards, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, projecting 
from the tops of the walls and supported 
by poles; and some persons contrive to 
have curtains to come over the whole 
tree at night and to be drawn up in the 
morning. Mr. Donxtn'’s walls have 
a top of stone; and this top, or cap, 
projects about eight inches beyond 
the face of the wall, which is quite suf- 








ficient to guard against the wet-frosts 
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which always fall perpendicularly. This | 
is a country of stone to be sure; but. 
those who can afford to build walls for | 
the purpose of having wall-fruit, can | 
afford to cap them in this manner: to| 
rear the wall, plant the trees, and then | 
to save the expense of the cap, is really 
something like the old proverbial ab- 
surdity, “* of losing the ship for the sake 
of saving a pennyworth of tar.” 

At Mr. Donkry’s I saw a portrait of 
Bewick, which is said to bea great 
likeness, and which, though imagina- 
tion goes a great way in such a case, 
really bespeaks that simplicity, accom- 
panied with that genius, which distin- 
guished the man. Mr, Wma. Arm- 
stTRoNG was kind enough to make me 
a present of a copy of the last perform- 
ance of this so justly celebrated man. 
It is entitled ‘* Warrs ror Dearna,” ex- 
hibiting a poor old horse just about to 
die, and preceded by an explanatory 
writing, which does as much honour to 
the heart of Bewick as the whole of 
his designs put together do to his ge- 
nius. The sight of the picture, the 
reading of the preface to it, and the fact 
that it was the last effort of the man ; 
altogether make it difficult to prevent 
tears from starting from the eyes of any 
one not uncommonly steeled with in- 


sensibility. 
From Mr. Donkin's I came off to 
SUNDERLAND, through Garsesne@ap. 


Away to my left, down on the side of 
the Tyne, lay the various works for the 
drawing up of coals, for the making of 
copperas, for the making of magnesia, 
of Epsom salts, of soda, of soap, of 
glass, and of God knows what besides. 
Here are hills of Jlime-stone, out of 
which, it seems, they get the means of 
doing these things. Why the salts are 
called Epsom sa/ts | always wondered, 
seeing that Epsom is a pretty village in 
my native county of Surrey, famous for 
nothing that [ ever heard of but thehorse- 
races upon its down, where lawyers and 
scoundrels meet to waste time, or to 
gamble with money that they have got 
out of the taxes ; and for county-micet- 
ings held in the village, where gentle- 
men, about upon a level (generally 










speaking) in point of intellect, with the 





and Chapter are the lords of the 


Troe Norra. 
















76 ; 
horses that they ride, used to meet, in : 
the days of “ Pirr and prosperity,” to I 
draw up and pass declarations against st 
Parne’s “ Rigurs or Man,” and to ar 
enter into solemn pledges, to take and 80 
to pass Bank-of-England notes, at the th 
time when the oid Lady had nothing a 
but one piece of paper to give for an- las 
other. In my little book, called “ Papgr Le 
AGAINST Gotp,” which every man in fen 
this kingdom ought now to read, if he five 
have not already read it, I have re- cul 
corded the stupidity, the insolence, and ay 
baseness of these low tyrants and pre- the: 
tended loyal men of my native county, mig 
Pirmen! I will not be so unjust as to mak 
put the Pirmen of Durham and North- they 
umberland upon a level with these and 
brutes that used to meet at Epsom, 
whom, if I could properly describe, the 
description would make the sensible OF 
people of the Norrn scratch the word the n 
“Epsom” out of the appellation of this J ™°re 
article of their manufacture. to Ni 

Lime is burnt here to be sent to PAPER 
Scotland ; and the wet sometimes gets ping. 
in, sets the vessels on fire, and produces st | 
very great calamity. Like every thing PP UNDE 
else here, the lime-burning is on a scale ye 
of prodigious magnitude. You see no- Be" tt 
thing here that is pretty ; but every pith rn 
thing seems to be abundant in value; ae 
and one great thing is, the working- om 
people live well. heirs is not a lite p the 
of ease to be sure, but it is not a life of ‘tedt 
hunger. The pitmen have twenty-four p 
shillings a week ; they live rent-free a Ue: 
their fuel costs them nothing, and ther 5 that 
doctor costs them nothing. Their we a the 
is terrible, to be sure; and, perhaps, we it; 
they do not have what they ought Cent 
have; but, at any rate, they live well, ~ 
their houses are good and their furniture er, 
good; and though they live not | * te 
beautiful scene, they are in the sce Fm: 
where they were born, and their -_ « ry 
seem to be as good as that of the oe “ ‘ 
ing part of mankind can i | ieak 
expect. Almost the whole of the we Time, 
try hereabouts is owned by that - oo e 
thing called the Dean and Chapt? _ 
Duruam. Almost the whole of 50° 7 

’ 






ef 
Surecps is theirs, granted upon ~~ jail 
with fines at stated periods. ‘This & 
ig af} 
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Loxponperry, with all his huffing and 
strutting, is but a tenant of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, who souse him 
«o often with their fines that it is said 
that he has had to pay them more than 
a hundred thousand pounds within the 
last ten or twelve years. What will 
Loxponperry bet that he is not the 
tenant of the public before this day 
five years? There would be no diffi- 
culty in these cases, but on the contrary 
a yerv great convenience ; because all 
these tenants of the Dean and Chapter 
might then purchase out-and-out, and 
make that property freehold, which 
they now hold by a tenure so uncertain 
and so capricious. 


Alnwick, 7. Oct., 1832. . 


' From Sunpervanp I came, early in 
' the morning of the 5th of October, onc® 
| more (and | hope not for the last time) 
| to Newcasrie, there to lecture on the 
 ?aPER-MONEY, Which I did, in the even- 
‘ing. But before I proceed further, I 
‘Muust record something that I heard at 
Scnpertanp respecting that babbling 
fellow Trevor ! My readers will recol- 
kect the part which this fellow acted 
wth regard to the “ liberal Whig pro- 
cution ;” they will recollect that it 
Bas he who first mentioned the thing 
™ the House of Commons, and sug 
ested to the wise Ministers the propriety 
prosecuting me ; that Lord ALruorp 

( Denman hummed and ha’d about 

; that the latter had not read it, and 
atthe former would offer no opinion 
on it; that Trevor came on again, 
couraged by the works of the curate 

t Crowhurst, and by the bloody, bloody 
» 4imes, whose former editor and 
printer, is actually a candidate for 
tkshire, supported by that unprin- 
led political prattler Jepraan Marsu, 
om I will call to an account as soon 
get back to the Sours. My readers 
Hl further recollect that the bloody 
. umes then put forth another docu- 
4s a confession of GoopMan, made 
TRRELL, TRepcrorr, and ScawEeNn 
“tT, while the culprit was in Hor- 
Ry po a halter actually about 
bis aiid ly readers know the result 
air; but they have yet to 
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ease 





learn some circumstances belonging to 
its progress, which circumstances are 
not to be stated here. They recollect, 
however, that from the very first I 
treated this Trevor with the utmost 
disdain; and that at the head of the 
articles which I wrote about him, I put 
these words, “TREVOR AND PO- 
TATOES ;” meaning that he hated me 
because I was resolved, fire or fire not, 
that working men should not live upon 
potatoes in my country. Now, mark; 
now, chopsticks of the Sours, mark the 
sagacity, the justice, the promptitude, 
and the excellent taste of these lads of 
the Norra! At the last general elec- 
tion, which took place after the “ liberal 
Whig prosecution” had been begun, 
‘Trevor was a candidate for the city of 
Duruam, which is about fourteen miles 
from this busy town of SuNDERLAND. 
The freemen of Durmam are the voters 
in that city, and some of these freemen 
reside at SUNDERLAND. Therefore, this 
fellow (I wish to God you could see 
him!) went to SUNDERLAND to canvass 
these freemen residing there ; and they 
pelted him out of the town; and (oh 
appropriate missiles!) pelted him out 
with the “ accursed root,” hallooing and 
shouting after him—*‘ Trevor and pota- 
toes!” Ah! stupid coxcomb! little 
did he imagine, when he was playing 
his game with Atruore and Denman, 
what would be the ultimate effect of 
that game! 

Before I set off from Newecast ie in 
the morning, I went to Mr. Wm. 
ARMSTRONG 8, to take my leave of him 
and of Mrs. Armstrong. I then return- 
ed to Mrs. Mackenzie’s, which had 
been my head quarters, and at which I 
had received such treatment as strangers 
do receive at Newcasrie. Thence, [ 
took my leave of a town in which I had 
experienced more real pleasure, and my 
friends in which IL had every reason to 
be better pleased with, than with an 
equal number of persons that I had ever 
before seen at any period of my life. To 
select particular persons to name, in 
such a case, would be useless as well as 
improper ; when all have so much gra- 
titude due to them from me, the whole 








Vise must be named, or I must keep 
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silence as to particulars. I must say 
the same as to Nortu Suie.ps and 
Sunpertanp. I expected to meet 
warm and sensible friendsat NewcastLe, 
and in its neighbourhood. I should 
have been disappointed if I had not 
found them: the reality, however, sur- 
passed the expectation; and I was 
really glad that circumstances forced 
me away; for my attachment to the 
scene grew upon me very fast ; and 
when | took leave of Mrs. Mackenzix, 
and her obliging and excellent family, 
my feelings, in spite of the credit which 
the most brutal and mercenary villains 
on the face of the earth have given me 
for want of any feelings at all, were far 
different from those with which we take 
leave of persons and of towns whom we 
visit in the ordinary course of our lives. 
Ideem myself the better for having 
seen Newcastne aud its people: in 
them I have found new causes for loving 
my country and my countrymen, and 
for preferring both to all other countries 
and all other peopie in the world : and, 
thus, for the present, I take my leave of 
Newcast Le, with additional knowledge 
acquired, additional friendship clinging 
to my heart, and additional motives to 
exertion for the good, the happiness, 
and the greatness of England. 

From NewceastLe to Morperus (the 
country is what 1 before described it to 
be). From Morrernu to this place (ALn- 
wick), the country, generally speaking, 
is very poor as to land, scarcely any 
trees atall; the farms enormously ex- 
tensive; only two churches, I think, 
in the whole of the twenty miles; 


scarcely anything worthy the name of|rishes; and Suffolk has five hundred ¢ 


a tree, and not one single dwelling hav- 
ing the appearance of a labourer’s house. 
Here appears neither hedging nor ditch- 
ing; no such thing as a sheep-fold 
or a hurdle to be seen; the cattle 
and sheep very few in number; the 
farm servants living in the farm- 
houses, and very few of them; the 


thrashing done by machinery and|cases? And how is my Lord ere 
horses ; a country without people. This} born and bred up in Northumbet - 
is a pretty country to take a minister| to know how to judge of a pop? 


from to govern the South of England ! 


A pretty country to take a Lord Chan-|teeming with production, 45 or 
cellor from to prattle about poor-laws!| with people; and, how brutal mus 


THE Norra. $0 


and about surplus population! My Lord 
Grey has, in fact, spent his life here 
and Braoveuam has speut his life in the 
Inns of Court, or in the botheration of 
speculative books. How should either 
of them know anything about the 
eastern, southern, or western counties? 
I wish I had my dignitary Dr. Bracx 
here; I would soon make him see tha 
he has all these number of years been 
talking about the bull’s horns instead of 
his tail and his buttocks. Besides the 
indescribable pleasure of having seen 
Newcastle, the Sarecpses, Sunper 
LAND, Durgam, and Hexuam, I have 
now discovered the true ground of all 
_the errors of the Scotch feelosofers with 
‘regard to population, and with regard 
to poor-laws. The two countries 
are as different as any two things of 
the same nature can possibly be; that 
which applies to the one does not at all 
apply to the other. The agricultural 
counties are covered all over with parish 
churches, and with people thinly dis 
tributed here and there. Only look at 
the two counties of Dorset and Dur- 
ham. Dorset contains 1,005 square miles; 
Durham contains 1,061 square miles. 
Dorset has 271 parishes; Durham has 
75 parishes. The population of Dorset 
is scattered over the whole of the county, 
there being no town of any magnitude in 
it. The population of Durham, though 
larger than that of Dorset, is almost all 
gathered together at the mouths of the 
Tyne, the Wear, and the Trxs. or 
thumberland has 1,871 square mle; 
and Suffolk has 1,512 square miles 
Northumberland has eighty-eight p& 


ten parishes. So that here isa = 
one third part smaller than that of Not 
thumberland with six times as 
villages in it! What comparisoa '§ 
there to be made between states 0! 
ciety so essentially different ? 
rule is there, with regard to po 


pulatia 
and poor-laws, which can apply to" 


suitable to Suffolk ? Suffolk is 2 CoM 
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man be who would attempt to reduce | ever, that I shall not be able to manage 


the agricultural population of Suffolk 
to that of the number of Northumber- 
jand! ‘The population of Northumber- 
land, larger than Suffolk as it is, does 
pot equal in total population by nearly 
one-third, notwithstanding that one half 
fits whole population have got together 
apon the banks of the Tynx. And are 
we to get rid of our people in the Soura, 
and supply the places of them by horses 
and machines? Why not have the 
people in the fertile counties of the 
South, where their very existence causes 
their food and their raiment to come ? 
Bind and thoughtless must that 
man be, who imagines that all but farms 
/ in the South are unproductive. I much 
| question whether, taking a strip three 
"miles each way from the road, coming 
from Newcasrie to ALNWICK, an equal 
quantity of what is called waste ground, 
| together with the cottages that skirt it, 
) do not exceed such strip of ground in 
spoint of produce. Yes, the cows, pigs, 
Beese, poultry, gardens, bees and fuel 
Hatarise from those wastes, far exceed, 
Ptven in the cap.city of sustaining peo- 
Pe, similar breadths of ground, distri- 
uted into these large farms in the poorer 
"parts of Northumberland. I have seen 
12°" less than ten thousand geese in one 
i act of common, in about six miles, 












] 


; ing from Caonnam towards Farn- 
: eA in Surrey. J believe these geese 
one, raised entirely by care and by the 


“mmon, to be worth more than the 
ear profit that can be drawn from any 
milar breadth of land between Monr- 
TH and ALnwickx. What folly is it 
talk, then, of applying to the coun- 
8 of the Sourn, principles and rules 
plicable to a country like this! 
lo morrow n:orning L start for “* Mo- 
RN AruEns"! My readers will, I 
© say, perceive how much my “ an- 
wet has been improved since I 
peed the Tyne. What it will get 
‘hen I shall have crossed the TWEEp, 
te. knows, I wish very much 
‘could stop a day at Berwick, in 
* to find some “ feelosofer” to 
mon, by some chemical process, 
‘xact degree of the improvement of 
anialiuct.” JT am afraid, how- 
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this; tor I must get along; beginning 
to feel devilishly home-sick since I have 
left Newcastce. 





They tell me, that Lord Howick, 
who is just married by-the-by, made 
a speech here the other day, during 
which _he said, “ that the Reform was 
“only the means to an end; and that 
‘the end was cheap government.” 
Good! Stand to that my Lord, and, as 
you are now married, pray let the coun- 
try fellows and girls marry too: let us 
have CHEAP GOVERNMENT, and I warrant 
you, that there will be room for us all, 
and plenty for us to eat and drink : it is 
the drones, and not the bees, that are 
too numerous ; it is the vermin who live 
upon the taxes, and not those who work 
to raise them, that we want to get rid 
of. Weare keeping fitty thousand tax- 
eaters to breed gentlemen and ladies for 
the industrious and laworious to keep. 
These are the opinions which I promul- 
gate; and whatever your flatterers may 
sav to the contrary, and whatever ‘* fee- 
losofical” stutf Brovenam and his rab- 
ble of writers may put forth, these 
opinions of mine will finally prevail. I 
repeat my anxious wish (1 would call it 
a hope if [ could), that your father’s re- 
solution may be equal to his sense, and 
that he willdo that which is demanded 
by the right which the people have to 
insist upon measures necessary to re- 
store the greatness and happiness of the 
country; and, if he show a disposition 
to do this, I should deem myself the 
most criminal of all mankind, if I were 
to make use of any influence that I 
possess to render his undertaking more 
difficult than it naturally must be ; but, 
if he show not that disposition, it will 
be my bounden duty to endeavour to 
drive him from the possession of power ; 
for, be the consequences to individuals 
what they may, the greatness, the free- 
dom, and the happiness of England 
must be restored. 
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$3 Appress To Mr. Cosserrt. 


NEWCASTLE CORPORATION. 


Taere was an election of the mayor 
last week, when the freemen wanted 
Mr. Alderman Wuxicur to be mayor ; 
and the aldermen wanted him not to be 
mayor. The day on which the charter 
required him to be elected was passed 
in a violent struggle between the par- 
ties. The next day the aldermen in- 
stalled a man as mayor after the manner 
of our London aldermen with Hugues 
Hvucues. The soldiers in the barracks 
were ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness, and were once ordered out 
under arms in the square. The man- 
sion-house was garrisoned by a large 
body of special constables and police- 
men; and the yeomanry cavalry were 
placed on permanent duty in the town. 
Thus, at last, it always comes to this ; 
and to this it always must come in every 
country where soldiers are allowed to 
exist. Wherever soldiers are ready in 
the last resort, they are in fact the Go- 
vernment, let it go by what name it 
may. ALperson was, the newspapers 
told us, escorted and guarded by sol- 


diers during the last circuit in Wales ! | 


Poh! Say no more about it. Mere 
names amuse nothing but fools! 





I insert the following letter with par- 
ticular pleasure. I am glad that the 
name was omitted. 


Elswick Cottage, Oct..1, 1232. 

Dear Sir,— Although I had the 
honour and pleasure to draw up the ad- 
dress to you which is printed in the 
Register of Saturday last, I find that by 
some strange omission my name does 
not appear in the list of signatures. Do 
me the favour to rectify the mistake by 
the insertion of this letter, and 


Believe me to be, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


THOMAS DOUBLEDAY. 
Wm. Cobbeit, Esy. 
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TO Mr. COBBETT. 


THE CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS oF 
THE UNDERSIGNED INHABITANTS 
OF THE BOROUGH OF TYNEMOUTH 
AND NORIH SHIELDS AND Vici. 
NITY, IN THE COUNTY OF NORTH. 
UMBERLAND. 


An enlightened people, bursting the 
bonds of ignorance and error by which 
they have long been shackled, can feel 
only sentiments of gratitude towards 
those who have in any way been instru. 
mental towards their deliverance, or 
who have patriotically aided in the great 
and glorious work of regenerating their 
country by enlightening and informing 
the minds of their countrymen on sub- 
jects of the highest interest, as it re- 
gards both the happiness of individuals 
and the prosperity of nations. Amongst 
this noble band of true patriots we re- 
cognise you, Sir, as supereminently 
distinguished alike for talents of the 
| highest order and the most ardent zeal 
‘in your country’s cause in all times of 
‘difficulty and danger: added to which 
‘(what must command the admiration of 
/most intelligent persons), your un- 





| wearied industry and manly, uncompro- 
‘mising perseverance, in the maintenance 
and defence of just principles of civil 
policy, which must, so far as they are 
|or may be adopted (and adopted they 
must be by a reformed Parliament) 
‘contribute greatly to the prosperity of 
‘the country. For these and all your 
valuable labours to ameliorate the cov 
dition of the labouring classes, and also 
for the high gratification we recei’ 
from your interesting and entertaining 
lecture at our theatre on Tuesday eve? 
ing (25th September), be pleased ' 
accept of our sincere and gratef 
thanks. And we cannot but think, the 
in your peregrinations through = 
country you must behold with delight 
and must indeed feel as well as see, | ' 
though you have laboured more ot 
daatly in the great work of reform t ‘ 
any of your contemporaries, you 8" 
not laboured in vain ; that a rich har 
vest is now in view ; and that your - 
litical views and principles are ol 
cognised, not only by the humble, ~ 
sophisticated mechanic and artisa?, 
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also by many of the higher classes,| That you may long live to enjoy the 


whose prejudices you have in great part 

succeeded in removing Your present 

labours in travelling over the more dis- 

tant provinces of the North, instructing 
» your countrymen in their civil rights 
and duties, must, in our opinion, be 
productive of the greatest public good, 
at this important cnisis of our af- 
fairs, by disseminating the most inte- 
resting political truths, and at the same 
time dissipating those powerful preju- 
dices which have prevented their gene- 
ral reception. 

We anticipate, with a pleasing satis- 
faction, the period when you shali, by 
the discriminating good sense of a por- 
tion of your countrymen who duly ap- 
preciate your talents, be removed to a 
higher and more extended sphere of 
usefulness, and when you shall have it 
in your power more effectually to storm 
the remaining fortresses and strong- 
holds of corruption and tyranny, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, when both the 
law and the gospel shall be administered 
| as our ancestors intended they should, 
| pure and unexpensive. 

“Ne congratulate you, Sir, on the 
passing of the Reform Bill, which you 
have so long laboured to accomplish. 
With all its imperfections (which ure 
many) much, we are persuaded, will be 
gained by the extension of the suffrage, 

| and the increased popular influence at 
| elections, if the people be sufficiently 
' Vigilant and discriminate in their choice 
i: * proper persons to represent them in 
7 ‘ie great council of the nation. But 
> Mm We have at the same time deeply to 





fruits of your labours, in the esteem, 


‘respect, and gratitude of your country- 
| 


/men, and see, as a consequence, the 
regeneration of your country, and gene- 
‘ral happiness and prosperity prevail 
throughout the British dominions, is the 
sincere and ardent prayer of your friends 
and admirers, the undersigned : 


William S. Newham 
Robert Pow 
John Wright 

Peter Johnson 
Joho Johnson 
Andrew Maecphersou 
Michael Davidson 
William Thomson 
Samuel Turner 
Alexander Williams 
James Shields 
Andrew Davidson 
George Hiil George Young 
| Peter Cowey William Bell 
Bartholomew Mason Peter Black 

Andrew Hare Joho Field 
| Miles Raelton Audrew Smith 

| David Coleman Thomas Williams 
| William Small Ralph Morgan 
| Andrew Dun George Thomson 
| Thomas Jackson William Jenkins 
William Wright John Bell 

Edward Charleton Samuel Stevens 
| Robert Richardson Michael Watson 
Thomas Wright David Southeren 
| Charles Smith Barnard Holly 
| Joho Fell ‘Thomas Jackson 
James Reay Audrew Young 
Andrew Penman James Taylor 
William Hare James Thompson 
Alexander Gray George Gray 
William Iron John Lawson 
Peter Geldart Henry Armstrong 
Joseph Lamb Joho Johnson 
Robert Thornton William Gray 
Michael Gordon Peter Price 
| Morris Neal Peter Smith 

John Dum 


John Turnbull 
‘Thomas Mathwin 
Jobn Marshall 
John Robinson 
David Hume 
Ralph Rogerson 
Thomas Smith 
Matthew Brown 
Richard Lowdon 
, Andrew Middleton 
John Kelly 
Robert White 








regret that ¢ . _Edwart Campel 
. ta , at oe old corrupt mode Of | Thomas Aehoe George Peters 
£ members is still continued, and | William Brown James Blair 


‘that the aristocratic despotism of wealth 





ye . ; 
and render nugatory, in many instances, 


he advantages obtained by the exten- 
ion of the elective franchise. Hence 














o . + hope electors will now themselves 
a eteonvinced of the necessity of the 
” ot, to remove every undue and cor- 
“ a bias which may be offered bya 
o wt. unprincipled aristocracy. The 
oad a therefore, we hope, will be one 
bs © pledges everywhere demanded 


OM candidates, 


Must still preponderate at our elections, | 


Thomas Sinclair 
Ralph Phillips 
Edward Buro 
Samuel White 
William Bell 
Matthew Robsow 
George Gordon 


Jolin Jackson 
Edward Bruce 
| Robert Lowery 
Peter Jewson 
Michael Ball 
William Ball 
Thomas Grey 


Edward Dundas Robert Green 
Isaac Freeman Andrew Reid 
Samuel Marr William Jewson 
Roger Matthews Peter Waddle 
John Grev James Beaumont 
Robert Kirkby John Wentwort 
Peter Watier John Samuals 
William Cowey Edward Turner 
Robert Kelly Thomas Mills 
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Peter Baily 
Thomas Black 
John Douglas 


_ Andrew Davidson 


Robert Smith 
James Ferguson 
Thomas Gordon 
John Askew 
William Gibson 
Nesbit Dunn 
John Brown { 
John Wilkie 
Thomas Gilmore 
George Green 
Peter Lawbor 
John Rowe, sen. 
John Nesbit 
Michael Williamson 
Samuel Wright 
Andrew Thompson 
Joseph Hill 
Thomas Waugh 
John Ferguson 
Edward Bailey 
Peter Arrowsmith 
Robert Boag 
David Dounison 
John Elsdon 
Andrew Lewis 
Charles Gordon 
Thomas White 
Ralph Rogers 
Thomas Hill 
George Young 
Alexander Scott 
Nicholas Smiles, sen. 
Nicholas Smiles, jun. 
Thomas Wilson 
Henry Frederick 
Thomas Waugh 
Phillip Sparks 
Robert Milburn 
James Smith 
William Johnson 
Francis Ellis 
James Leslie 
Roger Ligton 
Joho Williams 
John Thompson 
Jobn Burlisoa 
Henry Young 
Matthew Rate, jun. 
William Rate, sen. 
Samuel Anderson 
John Briggs 
Matthew Foster 
Henry Storey 
Thomas Robson 
Ralph Morton 
Christopher Hall 
Cuthbert Brown 
Frederick Lamb 
Nicholson Davison 
Matthew Hales 
Robert Phillpotts 
Thomas Nicholson 
David Arkell 
John Rogers 





Appress To Ma. Cosnertrt. 


William Newton 
Joho Gellmore 
Peter Wylie 
Jobo Anderson 
Thomas Pye 
Robert White 
Peter Black 
John Hendrick 
James Leitchfeld 
Henry Maloan 
William Jackson 
Benjamiu Gibson 
James Andrews 
Heury Bell 
William Heavyside 
Henry Haswell 
Willian Haswell 
James Stevens 
William Black 
Matthew Fenruk 
Michael Davidson 
Audrew Cass 
James Lough 
Robert Douglas 
David Steel 
John Thomas 
‘Thomas Thomas 
William Johnson 
John Hill 
Robert Lamb 
Peter Scott 
North ‘Thompson 
James Smith 
Thomas Lester 
James Waugh 
John Stepheus 
Mark Dobson 
Johu Hunter 
William Huerst 
Lambert Gray 
William Oliver 
William Hansel 
‘Thomas Sanderson 
Kirton Nixon 
Gideon Scott 
Thomas Robson 
John Harrison 
Heury Wate 
James Elliot 
Luke Gray 
Robert Burn, jun. 
John Ward 
Wm. Hutchinson, jun, 
Ralph Hall 
John White 
George Humble 
James Dowey 
Thomas Carr 
Robert Bell 
Hornsby Hutchinson 
Jobu Dryden 
Thomas Morley 
Christopher Morley 
Matthew Wardle, sen. 
Matthew Wardle, jun. 
William Corbitt 
William Nesbett 
Thomas Coxen 


John Sugden 
Wilham Hall 
William Kobson 
Johu Thompson 
Robert Reay 
William Goland 
James Sanderson 
Matthew Lish 
Ralph Akenside 
James Gordon 
John Mackey 
Robert Irvin 
Lancelot Brown 
Abraham White 
Graham Walker 
James Wilkinson 
Walter Scott 

Joha Chater 

John Baty 
Benjamin Parkens 
William Fairless 
John White 

Joseph Craig 
Thomas Moor 
Johnson Wile 
John Mounton 
Robert Wright 
William Downs 
John Adamsou 
Johu Riddle 
Phillip Mainger 
Ralph Manken 
William Gilroy 
Mark Mills 
Nathaniel Parker 
John Moffet 
George Jackson 
Robert Hunter 
Joseph Hume 
Timuthy Wate 
Francis Blake, sen. 
Francis Blake, jun. 
William Heascott 
Samuel Bengal 
Christopher Bengal 
George Thobourn 
Benjamin Park 
Richard Wilkinson 
John Atkins 

John Bacen Newham 
George Williamson 
Stephen Robson 
Robert Jenkings 
Alexander Jobson 
James Jacovin 
Robert Gipson 
William Alexander 
Henry Icastadle 
William Brown 
Thomas Stobs 
William Stobbs 
William Miller 
Richard Lowthian 
John M‘Carthy 
Joha Ferguson 
Henry Wiseman 
Johu Jomas 





Heary Mackiutosh 
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William Stephenson 
George Marshal 
Wilson Nicholson 
John Carr 
Temple Fleming 
Joseph Auther 
James Condly 
William Condly 
John Jackson 
Jolin Heron 
William Liddle 
Peter Boart 

John Story 
Francis Story 
Joseph Tempson 
William Hays 
William Gibson 
James Nevison 
Joho Curry 
William Pinkney 
Thomas Gibson 
George Groat 
Eward Stephens 
Matthew Rutten 
Richard Eitzen 
Thomas Griffin 
Jobn Fraizer 
Francis Dobinson 
John Edmunds 
Benjamin biuder 
Thomas Hall 
Peter Sinclair 
Robert Lee 
William Leslie 
James Lunes 
George Kirnaby 
John Lee 

John Reed 

John Oakman 
Robert Rightson 
Joseph Farinanders 
Robert Hunter 
John Driver 
Wilham Anderson 
Thomas Marsh 
Robert Ford 
George Forman 
Thomas Belford 
John Melven 
William Robson 
Thomas Wilkins 
Thomas Frazer 
Thomas Sumner 
William Wood 
Roger Thomptsoa 
Laucelot Grieves 
Francis Laslie 
Joseph Place 
William Bullock 
George Gordon 
James Richardon 
William Yarrow 
Johu oe 
James Gowan 
Christopher Mates 
Thomas Thomps4 


Gray Brown 
William Cob 
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people ; to rejoice that Providence 
permitted you to realize in age hs 
projects of your youth, and carry 


successful issue, as minister of i 


crown, that reform, to advance W ihe 


our Lordship originally 
es course which we, guided by yo™ 


viz. urselves into | 
associations, that of “ 





of Friends of the People,” of W? ye 
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Lordship was a distinguished member ; | hold the elective franchise, a right which 
while we acknowledge your capacity| the people regard as of the most sacred 
and ability to serve and save your) 9.4 important character, crippled and 


country, still we deem it our duty to vat ak hg P 
state frankly, that your Lordship has confined within limits of a narrow de 


not vet fulfilled the expectations of scription. We behold in the division of 
England. ‘Till those expectations are, counties a new field opened for the 
fulhlled we cannot use the language of |exercise of aristrocratic influence and 
ungualified panegyric. In the midst of | tvranny, by no means less pernicious 
bankruptcy and ruin, of complaints at | than that of the boroughmongers which 
home and insults abroad, while the|it has destroyed. We behold also a 
country is resounding with the cries | disregard of the true interests of the 
and supplications of famishing artisans | people in the retention of the monied 
and starving labourers, we cannot in- | qualification for members of Parliament, 
sult the misery of the public, by chaunt- |a qualification which tends to keep alive 
ing the praises of a minister. in the breasts of the people, that higher 

2. Forty years, my Lord, have rolled | regard for riches than for wisdom or for 
away, since your Lordship presented | virtue, to which the vulgar are but na-« 
that celebrated petition, in which you |turally too prone, and to make poverty, 
offered to prove at the bar of the House | which is often the concomitant of both, 
of Commons, that a majority of its a subject of vulgar reproach and inso- 





members were returned by aristocratic | lent contempt. The circumscription of 
influence, and in which you prayed for the franchise, the division of counties, | 


aredress of this scandalous usurpation and the high monied qualification re- 


_ of the privileges and rights of the peo-| quisite in the candidate for parliament~- 


ple. Your petition was spurned, your ary honours, still continue to give an 


_Temonstrances were despised. Had the aristocratic character and complexion 
_ Tepresentation of the people then been to the House of Commons, which the 
_ purified, the reform of abuses would! people cannot but consider dangerous 
have been a task comparatively easy :| to their rights, and hostile to their in- 


but now, when forty years of misrule, | terests. In addition to these grounds 


| ¢Xtravagance, insolence, and false po- 
licy have elapsed, and abuses have ac- 
(uired a magnitude so gigantic, and a 
ratification so extensive, as to be inter- 
Woven with every institution of the 
) state, the task of their reform has be- 
| come Herculean indeed. Difficult, my 
Lord, will be the task to separate our 
J0stitutions in their purity from the cor- 
‘Upt mass which environs them; diffi- 
‘cult will be the task to amputate the 


*otten branches, without touching the 
dife of the tree. 


of complaint, we have also to lament 
that the shield of the ballot has not been 
thrown over the dependant voter, that 
the sycophancy and the tyranny of the 


lastly, that the duration of Parliaments 


of the constituent over the representa- 
tive body is almost destroyed by the 
present long duration of Parliament ; 
and we can regard the Septennial Act im 
no other light than an act to release the: 
house from its dependance on, and re=« 





3. That reform so long delayed, and 


> the urgent demands of an oppressed 
i exasperated people ; but it has 
“ine In a form by no means satisfactory 
> their wishes, nor. commensurate 





Rueaekwr fF" * 









ut 

ee their hopes. In it they cannot but 
old that instinctive dread of the 
dyiee Pc) which the aristocracy of this 
vd , 





sponsibility to, the people, from whom 


© sternly and steadily refused, has at its members derive their powers, and 
ength been, with reluctance, conceded | whose interests they were delegated to 


protect and advance. We had hoped 
that the spirit of aristocratic and uncom- 
stitutional domination, that the over-. 
bearing nce of wealth, and that 
the insolent ambition of rank, so 

tient of control, would have been e 
tually curbed by the provisions of the: 





has so long. inced, We be- bill which Porptegie ines been led to 





canvass have not been abolished, and: 


has not been shortened. ‘The control: 
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regard as the charter of their rights and justice pointed out the necessity of re. 


|ducing the debt from its nominal and 


4. Imperfect, however, as the Bill | excessive value in depreciated paper to 
of Reform is, we regard itas the means its true value in standard gold, a parlia- 
of effecting reforms of still greater | ment of unprincipled and ignorant legis. 


Magnitude and importance, and we now | 
. . i 
proceed to point your Lordship’s atten- 


tion to those results, of which the 
people hail your bill as the harbinger. 
Upon those results the expectation of the 
public, roused to a pitch which it would 
be dangerous to disappoint, is intently 
fixed; and as disappointment of that 
public expectation would be fatal to the 
reputation of your Lordship, and what is 
of infinitely more importance, fatal to 
the tranquillity of the country, —for, my 
Lord, itis the anticipation of these bene- 
fits that makes them patient under the 
endurance of evils which nothing but 
the prospect of speedy relief could ren- 
der endurable,—we deem it our solemn 
and indispensable duty to put your Lord- 
ship in possession of those great. truths, 
which it imports your government to 
know, if it be their intention to rule and 
legislate in harmony with the feelings, 
the wishes, and the interests of the 
people. Should your lordship and your 
Lordship’s government neglect thewarn- 
ing, the error of your policy will be your 
own, and we, at least, shall be absolved 
from all share in the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of the men in whose hands 
the English constitution, that has with- 
stood the shock of ages, and hitherto 
bid defiance to popular commotion, 
shall dissolve. 

5. The great evil, the grand oppres- 
sion, is the debt. The crown and the 
aristocracy have loaded this country for 
their own benefit, and to the deep and 
lasting injury of the people, out of 
whose and whose children’s labours it is 
to be paid, with a debt of 800,000,000. 
That debt was contracted in prosecu- 
tion of a system of scandalous misrule, 
sanctioned by the House of Commons 
under an infamously perverted system of 
parliamentary representation. That debt, 
which was borrowed in paper greatly 
depreciated in value, the people have 
been bound by a recent act of Parlia- 
ment, in defiance of all equity and jus- 
Uce, to pay in standard gold, Thovgh 








lators, under the auspices of the stil] 
more ignorant Peel, passed a decree, 
which has ever since made the country 
one scene of bankruptcy and of ruin, 
and inflicted mischief which can never 
be repaired by the restoration of a me 
tallic currency, without a previous re- 
duction of taxation and an equitable 


adjustment of debts and contracts, both 


public and private. That unjust, that 
mischievous, that ruinous act of Parlia- 
ment, has covered the whole country 
with pauperism as with a leprosy. It 
has ruined the farmer ; it has destroyed 
the manufacturer; it has made our 


mmerchants bankrupt ; and reduced the 


free, bold, hardy, and laborious pea- 
santry of England, from a state of com- 
fort and independence, to beggary and 
starvation. 

6. Seventeen years have elapsed since 
the termination of the most sanguinary 
and expensive war recorded in the his- 
tory of nations ; yet in consequence of 
this misery-creating and misery-dis- 
pensing bill of Peel’s, the people have 
not only no mitigation of the rigour of 
war taxation, but by the operation of 
that very bill these taxes have actually 
been augmented. Nominally our annual 
taxes have been reduced from seventy 
to fifty-nine millions, but their intrinsic 
value has been doubled by this act of 
the collective wisdom of the nation. 
Hence peace has neither brought plenty 
nor repose, but jn the midst of theit 
burdens the people look back to th 
period of war as being less oppress!¥° 
to them than the present disastrous 

riod of peace. 
oi But let us turn from the none 
plation of our aocneatis m wm 
state of our forei tions 
pletely has the take crippled our 
sources, that England, the proud, opal 
rious England, the of nations 
haughty mistress the sea, 
the humblest, the most sup 
them all. In the words of agr 
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“ Thou shalt not go to war; ” or, in the | 
words of your own colleague, the Lord 
Chancellor, ‘“‘ The people of Eng- 
“Jand are bound in a recognizance of 
“ g00,000,0001 to keep the peace.” 
Not only are we disabled from war ; 
not only are we afraid of war; but we 
are disgraced throughout Europe by the 
notoriety of our fear of war. We have 
beheld Spain invaded and occupied by 
the French; we have beheld Algiers 
conquered and colonized; we have 
seen the Russians thundering at the very 
gates of Constantinople ; and the treaty 
of Vienna, which guaranteed the inde- 
pendence of Poland, trampled under 
foot; yet England has not dared to stir 
one inch. None so poor among the na- 





and confiscation of the patrimony of the 
poor. In this country, (which, availing 
itself of the great privilege of Protestant- 
ism, is proud of the right of private 
judgment, and rejects the dogmas of 
creeds and churches, and is crowded 
with Dissenters and with Catholies,) 
the whole body of the people are doomed 
to the support of a church whose 
adherents, compared with the whole 
mass of the population, are but few in 
number, if we count as adherents those 
only who believe in its doctrine and 
approve of its discipline. No tax can 
be more monstrous, more unjust, more 
impolitic, than that which obliges any 
portion of the people to support in 
splendour and luxury the priests ef a 





tions as to dous homage. Nay, to such | 


a state of humiliation and subjection 
have we been reduced, that we have 


religion which they conscientiously 
reject. The whole country expects 
from the wisdom of a reformed Parlia- 





been forced to surrender, by millions, 


our hard-earned gold, under the most | 


liberal construction of our treaties, to 
the hateful Muscovite, as a bribe for 
peace!!! Such is the state to which 
the aristocracy of England have reduced 
the proudest of nations ! 

8. In addition to the large and in- 
tolerable amount of annual taxation 
which the debt borrowed by the aristo- 
cracy has entailed upon the people of 
England, there are other taxes which 
we are compelled to endure, and some 
of which are peculiarly odious and 
detestable. ‘The severity of taxation 
has been productive of a poverty which 
is hardly relieved by an additional 
taxation in the shape of a poor-rate 
amounting to 8,000,000/. annually; a 
sum larger in amount than the revenue 
of England during the reign of Queen 
Anne. In ancient times when the 
people were treated by their government 
with more lenity and justice, the church 
was obliged to maintain the poor, and 
for this pu more particularly it 
was endowed witha splendid and princely 
revenue. Those revenues still exist, 
but they are diverted from that original 


Purpose of beneficence chee ewe 


for branches of the. aristocracy. Yes, 







ment the utter abolition of the tithe 
tax, which is not only a tax upon agri- 
cultural improvement, but an infringe- 
ment of liberty of conscience. ‘The 
tithes, which were originally given for 
the support of the church and the poor, 
exist now only for the benefit of the 
clergy and lay-impropriators, whilst the 
people, in addition to the clergy, have 
notonly to maintain the poor but to re- 
pair the churches, which is effected by 
the imposition upon them of a church- 
rate which is nearly equal to one half of 
the county-rate of England! 

9. Odious! justly odious, as the tithe 
tax may be in England, with what feel- 
ings of exasperated hatred and indigna- 
tion must that tax be paid to a Protes- 
tant clerey by the Catholic people of 
Ireland. In the Irish church we can 
only see exemplified a system of prac- 
tical blasphemy, beyond any exhibition 
of hypocrisy é@ver yet enacted in the 
face of the world. We see churches 
without congregations; a priesthood 
without a laity; and parish after parish 
merged into one great spiritual desert, 
for the sake of those carnal ravens who 
feast in the wilderness and roost in the 
ruins of its temples. We have heard 
many of _— hor 7a thundered out 

Le | religions ; we 
been told of the idol of Jugger- 





have 
| nant, of the obscenity of its rites, and of 
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the hundreds crushed to death under 
the wheels of its car. ‘This may be 
true, my Lord, but when we talk of ob- 
scenity, we should remember that the 
husband or son or brother of many an 
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creased by this cruel damming up and 
closure of a mighty vent for our manu- 
factures, which, were a free and regular 
trade allowed, would be exported in pay- 
ment for the foreign grain imported ; 





English nobleman’s * * * ******* has 


whilst in times of scarcity and famine, 


been known to become an Irish clerical | when the ports are opened for a time, a 


dignitary ; and, when we talk of blood, 
we should recollect that, in the collec- 
tion of Irish tithe, since the year 1802, 
thirty-six thousand men at least have 
lost their lives, without the miserable 
excuse even of the bloody fanaticism of 
a false but still predominant religion. 
10. We deeply regret that in order to 
enforce the collection of this detestable 


impost you should have so far deserted | 


the principles of justice and true policy, 


dangerous export of gold is sometimes 
occasioned by the necessity of sending 
it to effect the payment for the corn so 
introduced. It is, for the benefit of the 
| aristocracy and of the church, and not 
for the benetit of the farmer, that the 
latter is allowed a monopoly of the 
English market by the exclusion of the 
foreigner. If the taxes were reduced, if 
rents were diminished, and tithes abo- 
lished, corn laws would not be neces- 


as to have pursued towards the Irish| sary. Are not, my Lord, the taxes paid 


people a systein of coercion. We behold 
with a feeling widely distant from in- 
difference the dispersion of public meet- 
ings in Ireland, the persecution of the 
press, and the arrest of public charac- 
ters. We know these principles of 
government may be extended from Ire- 
land to England, and the establishment 
of slavery in that country would make 
us tremble for the existence of liberty in 
this. My Lord, we admire the legal re- 
sistance of the Irish people to this ec- 
clesiastical extortion: not regarding it 
as the @ffect of combination—but as the 
effect of common principle producing a 
simultaneous and concurrent action in 
every individual for the common deli- 
verance of all. We commiserate their 
condition ; we sympathize in their sen- 
timents, and pray with fervour that jus- 
tice may be done them. In addition to 
these evils there is another, arising from 
the desire entertained by the aristocracy 
and landed interest of the country to 
sustain the tithes and high rents, we 


to the Government; are not the rates 
paid to the overseer; are not the rents 
paid to the landlord ; are not the tithes 
paid to the church, sufficiently oppres- 
sive, without imposing the additional 
oppression of a tax upon the bread which 
the people eat? We believe, my Lord, 
that by the operation of this law, this 
law of cruelty and injustice, that the 
landed interest have become pensioners 
on the country to the extent of near one 
half of the total rental of the kingdom. 
It is time, my Lord, that enormities like 
this were done away. 

11. That these evils cannot much 
longer be endured is the universal con- 
viction of the people of England. From 
conviction springs resolve. To your, 
my Lord, and the wisdom ofa reformed 
Parliament, they look for the redress of 
their grievances. Their first appeal, 
my Lord, is to the justice of the legis- 
lature : their second, if that fail, will be 
to their own public virtue. That the 
country is in a state of unparalleled dis- 





mean the tax upon the importation of | 
foreign corn. ‘This is a tax of a dread- | 
ful description—a tax to enable high 
rents to be paid to the aristocracy and | 
high tithes to the church. As if the 
other burdens of the country were not. 
enough, the amount of rent and tithe is | 
to be enhanced by a system of artificial: 


nce is thus snatched from the mouths 


the people, distress is still further in-. not 


tress is acknowledged: have you, my 
Lord, no remedy? The nation, weighed 
down to the earth by the insufferable 
load of imposts and exactions, must be 
relieved, or it must of necessity relieve 
itself by some convulsion or 

crisis. The modes of relief 


Starvation; and while cheap subsist-| dens: some call for a 


currency by an unlimited issae of paper 
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fora reduction of the standard to the 
value of that depreciated currency in 
which the greatest portion of the debt 
was borrowed; others call, with the 
people of Norfolk in their celebrated 
petition, for a reduction of the salaries 
of all persons in the pay of the public, 
for the abolition of all pensions not 
fully merited by well-known services to 
the public; for the abolition of all 
grants and sinecures; for the re- 
duction of the interest of the na- 
tional debt; for the disbanding of the 
army; for a reduction of the dead 
weight so as to take away all allowances 
except in the case of wounds or very 
long service, or other circumstances 
justly demanding an appeal to the 
bounty of the nation ; for an equitable 
adjustment of all contracts; for the sale 
of all lands belonging to the crown and 
to the church and to corporations, and a 
repeal of all taxes on articles of general 
consumption, on malt, on hops, and 
soap. We, my Lord, suggest no re- 
medy, but leave the suggestion to Go- 
vernment and the wisdom of a reformed 
Parliament, reserving to ourselves the 
right of applauding the wisdom or con- 
demning the folly of the measures, that 
will no doubt be speedily suggested for 
the relief of the acknowledged public 
distress, 

12. The time has now arrived, my 
Lord, when some great experiment must 
be tried. The nation cannot long con- 
tinue to go on in the deplorable state of 
debility and suffering and exhaustion to 
which the triply accursed loan and fund- 
ing system has reduced it; that system 
Which was strength in the beginning 
but is weakness in the end. It is now 
clear to every man, who understands 
the financial situation of the country, 
that a foreign war, an insurrection in 
the colonies, or a convulsion in Ireland, 
& catastrophe which the policy of your 

lship’s government in Ireland seems 
Precipitating, must inevitably shake the 
Present frame of government to pieces ; 
nay, so completely has that wretched, 








of the humble creditors of the savings 
banks, who, by selling out the fifteen 
millions therein deposited and turning 
them into gold, might, in one week and 
without the commission of a single 
| illegal act, produce a financial revolu- 
tion and explode at once the entire 
fabric of national credit. The abstrac- 
tion of only 2,000,000/. destroyed the 
Duke of Weliington; the abstraction of 
15,000,000/. would destroy the system. 

13. Such, my Lord, is the perilous the 
shocking condition of the country. We 
‘call upon you, we implore you to alter 
that condition. We have, in the spirit 
of sincerity, and in the language of 
truth, laid before you, the wants, the 
wishes, the expectations of the people 
of these realms. May God grant you 
the wisdom and the courage to act as 
becomes a great minister in a great 
crisis and to save your country, and 
saved it only can be by wisdom and 
energy from impending confusion and 
revolution. 








PAPER AGAINST GOLD. 
LETTER III. 


GentLemeNn,—A London print, which 
is what is called a ministerial news- 
paper, and which I, in the discharge of 
my duty as a public writer, am com- 
pelled to read, but which, for the sake 
of your morals, I hope none of you ever 
see, has most harshly spoken of that 
part of our paper-money, which is issued 
by the bankers, whose shops are in the 
country. The writer of this print has 
described that paper, namely, the coun- 
try bank-notes, as “ destructive assig- 
nats ;” and, in another of his publications, 
he calls them “vile rags;’’ and then 
again “ dirty rags.” These hard words, 
besides that they are unbecoming in 
sober discussion, can do no good, and 
may do a great deal of harm, if they 
have any effect at all upon the minds of 
the people ; and, therefore, we will make 
a remark or two upon their tendency, 
before we proceed with the topic men- 
tioned at the close of the last letter. 
| Assignats was the name given to the 
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French revolutionary paper-money, the 
distresses occasioned by which are fresh 
in the reollection of most people; and, 
to give the same name to our country 
ell gang was, therefore, to proclaim 
as far as this writer was able to proclaim, 
that these notes being more than one-half 
of all our circulating medium, were as 
bad, if not worse, than the paper-money 
of France, which produced so much 
individual misery to so many millions 
of people. Not that this was betraying 
any secret tothe world ; for it is beyond 
all comprehension foolish to suppose, 
that all the world, particularly our 
sharp-sighted enemy, are not fully ac- 
quainted with our situation in this re- 
spect, more especially now that the 
bullion report is abroad; but what I 
find fault with, is, that this description 
of country bank-notes, as contradistin- 
guished from the London bank-notes, 
has a tendency to excite popular hatred, 
and in cases that may happen, popular 
violence, against that part of our paper- 
money makers, called country bankers ; 
than which nothing can be much more 
unjust in itself, or be more likely to 
lead to universal confusion, the experi- 
ence of the world having proved that 
commotion, when once on foot, is 
seldom limited to the accomplishment 
of its original object ; and we may 
venture to affirm, that nothing was ever 
better calculated to render popular com- 
motion violent, and to push it beyond 
its natural bounds, than the hatred and 
revenge which it would seem to be the 
object of the print above-mentioned to 
excite in the minds of the people, 

The country paper-money makers are 
not, as we shall soon see, any more to 
blame than are the paper-money makers 
in town. Paper-money making is a 
trade, or calling, perfectly innocent in 
itself, and the tradesmen may be very 
moral and even very liberal men. 
Amongst them, as amongst men of 
other trades, there are, doubtless, sharp- 
ers and even rogues, and the trade itself 
may be one that exposes men to the 
temptation of becomin ish ; but 
it does not follow, that all the paper- 
money makers, or that the paper-money 
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views. It is, therefore, not only illiberal, 
but unjust in the extreme, to condemn 
the whole of the trade in a lump, to call 
their wares “ destructive assignats, vile 
rags, dirty rags,” and the like, whence 
it is, of course, intended that it should 
be understood that all the issuers of 
them ought to be regarded as pests of 
society, and treated accordingly ; when 
the truth is, as we shall presently see, 
the fault is not in individuals, but in the 
system. 

Having thus endeavoured to put you 
upon your guard against the tendency 
of this very unjust representation of our 
country bankers, and their money, an 
endeavour which, it appeared to me, 
ought not to be delayed, we will now 
proceed with our subject, and, as was 
proposed at the close of the last Letter, 
inquire into the progress of the funds or 
stocks; or, in more proper terms, into 
the INCREASE OF THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 

We have before seen what is the 
nature of this debt: we have also seen 
how it began: we shall, by-and-by, 
have to show the effects of it : but what 
we have to do, at present, is to inquire 
into, and ascertain, how it has gone on 
increasing, and what is now its amount, 
We shall next inquire into the schemes 
for lessening the debt; and then we 
shall distinguish what is called redeem- 
ed from unredeemed debt ; but, first of 
all, let us leave all other views of it 
aside, and confine our attention merely 
to the sums borrowed. We have before 
seen, that the money has been borrowed 
in various ways, or under various deno- 
minations. In some cases the money 
borrowed was to yield the lender 3 per 
centum, that is to say, 3 pounds inte- 
rest, yearly, for every hundred pounds 
of principal. In some cases the lender 
was to receive 4 per centum; in some 
cases 5 per centum; and in some cases 
nore. Hence comes the denomination 
of 3 per cents. and 4 per cents., and 80 
forth. But, to the people, who have to 
pay the interest, these distincti 
of no con ce at all, any 
it would be to either of us, whet 
bakers’ bills were made out U 
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afterwards what we have to pay yearly | with empty sounds: I hope that your 


in the shape of inferest, which is the, 
thing that touches us home ; but, let us. 
first see what the principal is, and how 
it has gone on increasing ; bearing in| 
mind, that, as was shown in the fore- 
going Letter, the borrowing, and, of 
course, the debt, began in the year 
1692, in the reign of William the Third, 
and that the loan made in that year 
amounted to one million of pounds. 


When Queen Anne, who suc- 

ceeded William, came to the 

throne, which was ip the year 

1701, the debt was ....+.0+++ £16,394,702 
When Georce I. came to the 

throne, in 1714, it was........ 54,145,363 
When Georce II. came to the 

throne, in 1727, it Was... ....e. 52,092,235 
When Georce IIL. came to the 

throne, in 1760, it was........ 146,682,844 
After the AMERICAN WAR, in 

1764, 1% WAS 20 ance case Le eeee 257,213,043 
At the latter END OF THE LAST 

WAR; that is to say, the first 

war against the French revolu- 

tionists, and which, for the sake 

of having a distinctive appella- 

tion, we will call the aANnTi- 

JACOBIN Wak; at the end of 

that war, in 1401, the debt was 579,931,447 
At the present Time, or rather 

in January last....eeseseee.. 811,898,082 


That is to say, eight hundred and 
eleven millions, eight hundred and 
ninely-eight thousand, and eighty-two ; 
and these in pounds, in English pounds, 
too! There are in the accounts laid 
before the Parliament (from which the 
last-mentioned sum is taken some shil- 
lings and pence and even FARTHINGS, 
in addition; but though these account- 
ants have been so nice, we will not 
mind a few farthings. Part of this 
debt is what is called funded, and a part 
unfunded ; part is called Irish debt, 
part Emperor of Germany's debt, and 
another part the Prince Regent of Por- 
tugal’s. Rut interest upon the whole of 
ts payable in England ; and that is 
all that we have to look after ; it being 
of no consequence to us what the thing 
is called, so that we have to pay for it. 





minds are not, now-a-days, after all 
that you have seen, to be led away from 


| the object before you by any repetition 


of mere names. Sv long as we are 
taxed to pay the interest upon the Debt, 
that man must be exceedingly weak 
who is to be made to believe, that it is 
of any consequence to any of us by what 
name that debt is called.* 

Such, then, has been the progress of 
the national debt ; and, it is well wor- 
thy of our attention, that it has increased 
in an increasing proportion. It is now 
nearly sex times as great as it was when 
the present king came to the throne ; 
aud which ought to be well attended to, 
more thantwo thirds of the whole of the 
debt has been contracted in carrying on 
against the French that war, which, at 
its commencement, was to succeed by 
means of ruining the finances of France. 
When the Anri-Jacosin War began, 
in 1793, the debt was, at the utmost, 
257,213,043. It is now 811,898,0820, 
Such has, thus far, been the financial 
effect ; such has been the effect, as to 
money matters, of the wars against the 
Jacobins. How many times were we 
told, that it required but one more 
campaign; one more; only one more 
vigorous campaign, to put an end to the 
war ; to destroy, to annihilate, for ever, 
the resources of France. Alas! those 
resources have not been destroyed. 
They have increased in a fearful degree ; 
while we have accumulated hundreds of 
millions of debt in the attempt. How 
many writers have flattered us, from 
time to time, with the hope, nay, the 
certainty, (if we could but persevere,) 
of triumphing over the French by the 
means of our riches! To how many of 
these deceivers have we been so foolish 
as to listen! It is this credulity which 
has led to the present state of things; 
and, unless we shake it off at once, and 
resolve to look our dangers in the face, 
we shall, I greatly fear, experience that 
fate which our deceivers told us would 
be experienced by ourenemy. Prrr, it 
is well known, grew into favour with 
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the nation, in consequence of his pro- | possible for the thing to go on in this 
mises and his plans to pay off the na- | way for any great length of time? If 
tional debt ; and, this same Pirr, who) the subject did not present so many 
found that debt 257 millions, left it up-| considerations to make us serious, it 
wards of 600 millions, after having, for| would be quite impossible to refrain 


twenty years, had the full power of) from laughing 


at the scrupulousness 


managing all the resources of the nation; | that could put five shillings and a penny 
after having, for nearly the whole of | three farthings at the end of a sum of 
that time, had the support of three| millions, that it almost makes one’s 


fourths, if not more, of the members of 
the House of Commons; after having, 
of course, adopted whatever measures 
he thought proper, during the whole of 
He found the debt two 
hundred and fifty odd millions, and he 
j This 
was what was done for England by that 
Pirr whose own private debts the 
people had to pay, besides the expense 
This 


is what every man in England should 


that time. 


left it six hundred and fifty odd. 


of a monument to his memory ! 


bear constantly in mind. 


Having now seen how the national 


debt has increased, let us next see how 
the EXPENSES of the nation have in- 


creased ; and then take a look at the 
increase of the TAXES; for, in order 


to be able to form a correct opinion 


upon the main points, touched upon by 
the bullion committee, we must have a 
full view, not only of the debt but of 


the expenses and the taxes of the nation. 


When Queen ANNE came 
to the throne, in 1701, the 
whole expenses of the 
year, ineludmg the inte- 
rest on the National Debt, 
amounted to... 

When Georce I. came to 
the throne, in 1714, and 
just after Queen Anne had 
been at war eleven years 

When GeorGe Il. came to 
the throne, in 1727 

When George III. came to 
the throne in 1760 ...... 24,456,940. War 

After the end of the AmERi- 

CAN War, and at the be- 
ginning of Pitt's admi- 
bistration, iu 1744 ...... 21,657 ,609. Peace 

At the latter end of the last, 
or Anti-JacoBin Waar, 

im 160)................ 61,278,018. War 

For the last year, that is, the 


year 1809... “eee 82,027,288 5s. 13d. War. 


Now, without any thing more than 
this, let me ask any of you, to whom I 


6,633,581. Peace 


wece ee ++ £9,610,987. Peace 


~ee. 5,441,248. Peace 


address this letter, whether you think it 


head swim but to think of. Laughable, 
however, as we may think it, those who 
have such accounts made out, think it 
no laughing matter. It is, on the con- 
trary, looked upon by them, perhaps, as 
no very unimportant part of the system. 

Upon looking at the above progress 
of the expenditure, it is impossible to 
avoid being struck with the increase, 
during the present reign. The year 
1760 was a time of war as well as the 
present; but, as we see, a year of war 
then cost only 24 millions ; whereas a 
year of war now costs 82 millions. We 
see, too, that a year of war now costs 
20 millions more than a year of war 
cost only ten years ago. What, then, 
will be the cost, if this war should con- 
tinue many years longer, and if, as 
‘appearances threaten, the enemy should 


‘take such measures, and adopt such a 





change in his mode of hostility, as to 
add zreatly to the expensiveness of our 
defence? This is a very material con- 
sideration ; and, though it will here- 
after be taken up, still 1 could not re- 
frain from just touching upon it in this 
place. Am I told, that our money 8 
depreciated or fallen off in value ; and 
that the increase in our expenses |5 
more nominal than real; that the In- 
crease is in name; merely in the figures, 
and not in the thing ; for that a pound 
is not worth any thing like what a pound 
was worth when the king came to the 
throne? Am I told this? If Iam, 
say, that we are not yet come to the 
proper place for discussing matters of 
this sort ; that we shall come to it allio 
good time; but, that, in the meanwhile, 
I may hope to hear no more abuse © 
our doctrines, froma those, at least, who, 
in this way, would reconcile our minds 
to the enormous increase in the nations 
early expenses. ; 
: Soca sow taken a view of the in- 
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crease of the debt, and also of the yearly 
expenses of the nation, let us now see 
how the revenue, or tmcome, or, more 
. wn r ~ . 

properly speaking, the TAXES ; that is 
to say, the money received from the 
people, in the course of the year, by the 
several sorts of tax-gatherers; let us 
now see how the amount of these has 
gone on increasing. 
When Queen ANNE came to the 

throne, in 1701, the yearly 

amount of the taxes was...... £4,212,358 
When Georce I. came’to the 

throne in 1714, it was.....+.. 
When Greorce II. came to the 


throne in 1727, it was........ 6,522,540 
When Georce Ill. came to the 


6,762,643 


throne in 1760, it was........ 8,744,682 
After the AMERICAN War, 1784, 
16 WOO. + «cancun eOtbdece weoee 13,300,921 


At the close of the Anti-Jacobin 
War, 1901, it was .......... 
For the last year, that is 1809, it 

WES pe ndcncovvecenceenentece SOpeenee 


36,728,971 


It is quite useless to offer any com- 
ments upon this. The figures speak too 
plainly for themselves to receive any 
assistance from words. As to the cor- 
rec/ness of these statements, there may, 
perhaps, be found some little ymaccura- 
cies in the copying of the figures, and.in 
adding some of the sums together ; 
but, these must be very immaterial ; 
and, indeed, none of the questions, 
which we have to discuss, can possibly 
be affected by any little error of this sort. 
I say this in order to bar any cavil that 
may, possibly, be attempted to be raised 
out of circumstances, such as | have 
here mentioned. 

Thus, then, we have pretty fairly be- 
fore us, a view of the increase of the 
Debts, the Expenses, and the Taxes, of 
the nation ; and a view it is quite sufli- 
cient to impress with serious thoughts 
every man, whose regard tor his country 
i$ not confined to mere professions. 
There are persons, I know, who laugh 
at this. They may have reason to 
laugh ; but we have not. The pretence 
is, that taxes return again to those who 
pay them. Keturn again! In what 
manner do they return ? Can any of you 
perceive the taxes that you pay coming 
back again to you? Ail the interested 
persons who have written upon taxation, 





have endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple, that, to load them with taxes does 
them no harm at all, though this is in 
direct opposition to the language of 
every speech that the King makes to the 





Parliament during every war; for, in 
every such speech, he expresses his deep 
sorrow, that he is compelled to lay new 
burdens upon his people. 

The writers here alluded to, the 
greater part of whom live, or have a 
design to live, upon the taxes, always 
appear to consider the nation as being 
rich and prosperous in a direct propor 
tion to the quantity of taxes that is raised 
upon it; never seeming to take into 
their views of riches and prosperity the 
ease and comfort of the people who pay 
those taxes. ‘The notion of these per- 
sons seems to be, tliat, as there always 
will be more food raised, and more 
goods made in the country, than are suf- 
ficient for those who own, and who till 
the soil, and who labour in other ways, 
that the surplus, or superabundance, 
ought to fall to their share ; or, at least, 
that it ought to be taken away in taxes, 
which produce a luxurious way of liv- 
ing, and luxury gives employment to the 
people ; that is to say, that it sets them 
to work to earn their own money back 
ayain. This is a mighty favour to be 
sure ! 

The tendency of taxation is, to create 
a class of persons who do not labour ; 
to take from those who do labour, the 
produce of that labour, and to give it to 
those who do not labour. The produce 
taken away is, in this case, totally de- 
stroyed; but, if it were expended, or 
consumed, amongst those who labour, 
it would produce something in its stead. 
There would be more, or better cloth ; 
more or better houses ; and these would 
be more generally distributed; while 
the growth of vice, which idleness al- 
ways engenders and fosters, would be 
prevented. 

If, by the gripe of taxation, every 
grain of the surplus produce of a country 
be taken from the lowest class of those 
who labour, they will have the means 
of bare existence left. Of course, their 








clothing and their dwellings will become 
‘miserable, their food bad, or in stinted 
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quantity; that surplus produce which 
should go to the making of an addition 
to their meal, and to the creating of 
things for their use, will be annihilated | 
by those who do nothing but eat. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a community to con- 
sist of a farmer, four cottagers, a tailor, | 
a shoemaker, a smith, a carpenter, and | 
a mason, and that the land produces 
enough for them alland no more. Sup- 
pose this little community to be seized ; 
with a desire to imitate their betters, | 
and to keep a sinecure placeman, giving | 
him a tenth of their prodace which they | 
formerly gave to theirshoemaker. ‘The’ 
consequence would be, that poor| 
Crispin would die, and they would go| 
barefooted, with the consolation of re- 
flecting that they had brought them- 
selves into this state from the silly va- 
nity of keeping an idle man. But sup- 
pose the land to yield enough food for 
all ten of them, and enough for two 
more besides. ‘They have this, then, 
besides what is absolutely necessary to 
supply their wants. They can spare one 
of their men from the field, and have 
besides, food enough to keep him in 
some other situation. Now, which is 
best, to make him a second carpenter, 
who, in return for his food, would give 
them additional and permanent conve- 
nience and comfort in their dwellings ; 
or, to make him a sinecure placeman or 
a singer, in either of which places he 
would be an annihilator of corn, at the 
same time that, in case of emergency, 
he would not be half so able to defend 
the community. Suppose two of the 
cultivators became sinecure placemen, 
then you kill the carpenter or some one 
else ; or, what is more likely, all the 
labouring part of the community, that 
is to say, all but the sinecure placemen, 
live more miserably in dress, in dwell- 
ings, and in food. This reasoning ap- 
plied to tens, applies equally well to 
millions, the causes and effects being, 
in the latter case, only a little more 
difficult to trace. 

Such is the way in which tazes ope- 
rate; the distinction between which 
Operation and the operation of rents 
being this, that in the latter case, you 


peive something of which you have 








the particular enjoyment for what you 
give; and, in the former case, you re. 
ceive nothing. Itis by no means to be 
understood, that there should be no 
persons to live without what is zene- 
rally called labour. Physicians, par- 
sons, lawyers, and others of the higher 
callings in life, do, in fact, labour ; and 
it is right that there should be persons 
of great estate, and without any pro- 
fession at all; but then, you will find 
that these persons do not live upon the 
earnings of others: they ull of them 
give something in return for what they 
receive. Those of the learned profes- 
sion give the use of their talents and 
skill; and the landlord gives the use of 
his land or his houses. 

Nor ought we to look upon all taxes 
as so much of the fruit of our labour 
lost, or taken away without cause, 
Taxes are necessary in every commu- 
nity; aud the man, whether he be a 
statesman, soldier, or sailor, who is in 
the service of the community, gives his 
services in return for that portion of the 
taxes which he receives. We are not 
talkiiz against faxes in general; nor, 
indeed, will we stop here to «inquire, 
whether our taxes at the present amount 
be necessary; or, whether by other 
counsels they might, in great part at 
least, have been avoided. ‘These are 
questions which, for the present, we 
will wholly pass over, our object being 
to come at a correct opinion with re- 
gard to the effect of heavy taxation 
upon the people who have to support it, 
reserving for another opportunity our 
remarks and opinions as to the neces- 
sity of such taxation in our particular 
case. 

By national presperily the writers 
above alluded to mean something very 
different, indeed, from that which you 
and {, who have no desire to live upon 
the taxes, should call national pros- 
perity. ‘They look upon it, or, at least, 
they would have us look upon it, as 
being demonstrated in the increase of 
the number of chariots and of fine- 
dressed people in and about the purlieus | 
of the court; whereas, ction wih 
not fail to teach us, that this isa demon 
stration of the increase 
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and nothing more. National prosperity 
shows itself in very different ways: in 
the plentiful meal, the comfortable 
dwelling, the decent furniture and 
dress, the healthy and happy counte- 
nances, and the good morals of the 
labouring classes of the people. ‘These 
are the ways in which national prospe- 
rity shows itself; and whatever is not 
attended with these signs, is not na- 
tional prosperity. Need I ask you, 
then, if heavy taxation be calculated to 
produce these effects? Have our la- 
bourers a plentiful meal of food fit for 
man? Do they taste meat once in a 
day? Are they decently clothed? 
Have they the means of obtaining fir- 
ing? Are they and their ehildren 
healthy and happy? I put these ques- 
tions to you, Gentlemen, who have the 
means of knowing the facts, and who 
must, I am afraid, answer them all in 
the negative. 

But, why need we here leave anything 
to conjecture, when we have the unde- 
niable proof before us, in the accounts, 
laid before Parliament, of the amount of 
the poor-rates, at two different periods, 
and, of course, at two different stages in 
our taxation ; namely, in the year 1754, 
and in the year 1803? At the former 
period, the taxes of the year, as we have 
seen above, amounted to 13,300,921. ; 
and then the poor-rates amounted to 
2,105,623/. At the latter period, the 
taxes of the year (as will be seen from 
the official statement in Register, vol. 
iv. page 1471) amounted to 41,931,747/.; 
and the poor-rates had then risen to 
9,246,506/. What must they, then, 
amount to at this day, when the year’s 
taxes amount to upwards of 70 millions 
of pounds ? 

Here then, we have a pretty good 
proof, that taxation and pauperism, go 
hand in hand, We have seen what was 
produced by the Anri-Jacosin War. 
The taxes continued nearly the same 
from 1784 to 1793, the year in which 
Pirr began that war; so that, by the 


ro aN 
were augmented, in nominal amount, 


05,6231. 5061; at which 
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|in the supposed community of ten men, 
|where it is shown, that, by taking the 
produce of labour from the proprietors 
of it, and giving it to those who do 
not labour and do not give the proprie- 
tors of such produce auything in return, 
poverty, or at least, a less degree of ease 
and enjoyment, must be the consequence. 

‘The poor-rates alone are now equal in 
amount tothe whole of the nationalexpen- 
diture, including the interest of the debt 
when the late King came to the throne ; 
and the charges of managing the taxes ; 
that is to say, the wages, salaries, or al- 
lowances, to the taa-gathercrs of various 
descriptions ; the bare charge which we 
pay on this account, amounts to very 
little short of as much as the whole of 
the taxes amounted to when King Wil- 
liam was crowned. 

This charge ; that is to say, what we 
pay to the tax-gatherers, in one shape or 
another, is stated in the account laid be- 
fore Parliament for the last year, at 
2,556,2012., a sum equal to a year’s 
wages of 92,500 labourers at twelve 
shilangs a week, which may, [ suppose, 
be looked upon as the average wages of 
labourers, take all the kingdom through. 
Is this no evil? Are we to be persuaded, 
that, to take the means of supporting 
92,500 families, consisting, upon the 
usual computation (5 to a family), of 
461,000 souls; that to take away the 
means of supporting all these, and giving 
those means to support others, whose 
business it is to faz the rest, instead of 
adding to the stock of the community 
by their labour ; are we to be persuaded 
that this is no evil ; and that, too, though 
we see the poor-rates grown from 2 
millions to 5 millions in the space of 10 
years? are we to be persuaded to be- 
lieve this? Verily, if we are, it is a 
great shame for us to pretend to laugh 
at the Mahomedans. 

Having now taken a view of the pro- 


that of the national e¢. and taxes; 
and having (by stepping a little aside for 
a moment) seen something of their effect 
upon national ity, we will, in the 
next letter, agreeably to the intention 

gaat ahain into the 
| remes for arresting this fearful pro- 








of the National Debt together with — 
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gress ; or, as they are generally denomi- 
nated, plans for paying off, or reducing 
the National Debt; a subject of very 
great importance, because, as we must 
now be satisfied, the bank-notes have 
increased with the debt, and, of course, 
the reducing of the debt would, if it 
were accomplished, tend to the re- 
duction of the quantity of bank-notes, 


by the excess of which it is, as the 


bullion committee have declared, that 
the gold coin has been driven from 


circulation. 
I am, Gentlemen 
Your faithful Friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 


State Prison, Newgate, 
Tuesday, llth Sept. 1610. 


(To be continued.) 





MR. ALDERMAN SCALES AND 
DR. LUSHINGTON. 


To the Editor of the Times. 


The Scriptare says, “* If you bray a foolin a mortar, 


he will be a fool still.”’ 
44, Aldgate, 6th Oct., 1832. 


Sir,—In your paper of this day, you think 
to screen your protegé, Dr Lushington, 
from his public disgrace, by publishing a real 
or a sham letter from a Mr. Smith, Hackney- 
road, the whole of which letter is false, be- 
giuning, middle, and end. Not one of the 
persons you have named were there, nor one 
person or friend from my ward; nor did I get 


up any previous meeting ; nor did I speak to 


a single person, or request even one friend or 


neighbour to go to the meeting. I went 
alone, but returned with one thousand friends. 
1 beard of the meeting accidentally on that 


afternoon, and the gentleman who told me of 


it was Mr. R. Little, Wine-merchant, No. 4, 
Somerset-place, Commercial-road, who said 
I should not be heard if I went, as it was 
little better than a hole-and-corner meeting of 
the Doctor's friends, which literally was the 
case. So much for the value of information 
furnished by the first journal in Europe. 
Bab!! The first journal is truth: the worst 
journal is falsehood. You know, at the same 
time, that | am no more a butcher now, than 
our master, Walter, is now a printers’ tinker. 
hat day will never arrive when I shall be 
ashamed of having been a butcher. I never 
was, nor ever shall be, like you, one of Midas’s 
jackalls. 
1f you and Dr. Lushington are so ignorant 
as not to know that my friends reside in every 


remain as you are; I will not take the trouble 
to bray you in a mortar. 


When I have unfolded your ecclesiastical 
friend, the electors of the Tower Hamlets will 
bray both you and him whom you are at- 
tempting to shield, by falsehood, from the 
merited indignation aud contempt of an en- 
lightened public. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
MICHAEL SCALES, 


P. 5. I expect to receive this from you, by 
order of your master Midas, with a polite 
message as before, ‘‘ Sir, your letter is au 
advertisement, price fifteen guineas ; other- 
wise it cannot appear.” 





44, Aldgate, 6th Oct., 1832. 


Sir,—After your treatment of me when I 
was before the Court of Aldermen—when you 
published their string of disgusting charges 
against me—when I[ could not, by any possi- 
bility, answer them—and when I wrote to you, 
complaining of your villany and injustice in 
publishing such an ex-parte statement, you 
refused even to insert my letter, because it 
was more condemnatory of your conduct than 
of the conduct of my accusers. When, I say, 
I have received such a signal, and, perhaps, 
irreparable injury at your bands, can | wonder 
that you gave such a garbled, such a partial, 
such a prostituted account, as to truth, of the 
meeting at the Court House, Whitechapel, 
saying your reporter could not take a note, 
on account of the crowd, when he had the 
whole of the cryer’s desk to himself, and sat 
with as much ease and comfort as a parson 
does in his pulpit ? 

I say that no reporter furnished the account 
you have published. It is your account, made 

by yourself, in your Promethean den, to screea 
| Dr: Lushington from the indignation of his 
fellow-countrymen. . 
I repeat, that that report was concocted in 
your Pandora’s box, and by yourself; aod I 
firmly believe there is no other political vil- 
lain capable of such baseness as yourself. 
Dr. Lushington looked me in the face' did 
he? No: neither he nor you dare look me 
in the face. I want much to be acqaainted 
with you! If I once can catch you out of your 
Plutonion cave, although you are said to 
Cerberus-like, you shall have reason to know 
me ever after. ‘ 

I have not forgotten late sneaking —. 
ice in producing my letter to the Court 
Aldermen, “ in which I threatened to horse- 
whip you,” on purpose to create @ pre)! 


agaiust me. renal tat'te de ths such 


What is 
an invisible -skinned scoundrel as 
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I rejoice to know that we have such a man 
as Mr. Black, a writer for the public, the 
editor of the Morning Chronicle, with his 
honest heart, clear head, aud brilliant abili- 
ties, which are daily devoted to the instruction | 
of mankind. We have the editor of the True | 
Sun, with his noble efforts in behalf of the 
people; we have the Ballot, with the extra- 
ordivary endowments of nature bestowed upon 
its editor, cultivated by art, and perfected by 
experience; and have we not the Examiner, 
at once the Juvenal and Calliope of the weekly 
press; and have we not you, whom the un- 
thinking public patronize as the Plutus of 
newsmen, when, in fact, you deserve no more 
respect than a Thersites or a Caliban. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedieut servant, 


MICHAEL SCALES. 
To the Editor of the Zimes. 








GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Tuts book is now published, and is 
for sale at Bolt-court, and at the book- 
shops in general. So large and ex- 
pensive a book, inclading forty-three 
maps, never was sold for less than twice 
the price before. Here all the new 
divisions of counties, and everything 
else relating to the new parliamentary 
distribution, is to be found in the 
smallest compass, and in an arrange- 
ment the most commodious. I here 
again insert THE TITLE and the explana- 
tory preface. The reader will be asto- 
hished at the mass of matter ; and when 
he sees the book, he will think that we 
are got into cheap times indeed, when 
such a book can be sold for twelve shil- 
lings. But it was my desire to bring it 
Within the compass of book-clubs of| 
the working people. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES; 


CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
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nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 

lation, and other interesting particulars 

relating to each ; besides which there are 
MAPS ; 

First, one of the whole country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
manner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 
Are added; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing 


the new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832, 


ExPLaNATORY PREFACE. 


Tat space and time, which, in pre- 
faces, are usually employed in setting 
forth the objects and the utility of the 
work, I shall here employ in describing 
the contents of this work, and in ex- 
plaining certain parts of it, which, [ 
think, may stand in need of explanation ; 
in doing which, I shall proceed in the 
order in which the matters lie before 
me. 

I. The book begins with a GengraL 
Account of England and Wales ; First, 
stating the geographical situation, the 
boundaries, the extent, and the popula- 
tion of the whole country; SECOND, 
showing how the country is divided into 
Counties, and into their subdivisions, 
this part being accompanied with a map, 
showing how the counties are locally 
situated relatively to each other; Tu1Rb, 
showing how the counties are distributed 
into Circuits, and pointing out the 
assize-towns in the several circuits ; 
FouRTH, showing how the counties, or 
parts of counties, are distributed into 
Diocesss ; and, rirra, showing how the 
counties are now divided for Paruta- 
MENTARY PURPOSES. 

Il. After this comes an INpEx To THE 
Dictionary, containing the names, in 
alphabetical order, of the cities, boroughs, 
market-towns, villages, hamlets, and 
tithings, in all the counties, and having, 

inst the name of each, the name of 

county, under which the particulars 
relating to each place will be found. 

English countion in alphabetical order, 

counties, in er, 

come first; and then the Welsh counties, 
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in the same order. Then, under each 
county, come the names of all the cities, 
boroughs, market-towns, villages, ham- 
lets and tithings in that county. Imme- 
diately preceding the name of each 
county there is a map, describing the 
boundaries of the county, and pointing 
out the local situation of its cities, bo- 
roughs, and market-towns. Under the 
name of each county there is an account 
of its soil, extent, products, population, 
rental, poor-rates, and of all other the 
interesting particulars belonging to it; 
under the name of each city and other 
principal place, there is a history of it 
as far as regards matters of general in- 
terest or of great curiosity ; and, where- 
ever there was formerly a monastic es- 
tablishment, the nature and value of it 
are mentioned under the name of the 
place, whether that place be a city 
or hamlet. The distance from Lon- 
don is stated, in the case of cities, 
boroughs, and market-towns. And, in. 
the case of the villages, hamlets, and 
tithings, their distances, and also their 
bearings, from the nearest city, borough, 
or market-town, are stated; and in all 
cases the population is stated. In places 
where there are markets or fairs, the 
days for holding them are stated, and 
mention is made of the commodities 
dealt in at the fairs. With regard to 
localities, it is not the great and well- 
known places, but the small and obscure 
places, of which we want a knowledge. 
How many scores of places have I re- 
ceived letters from, and there being no 
post-mark, or it being illegible, and it 
not being named in the date of the 
letter, have been unable to send an 
answer with any chance of its reaching 
its destination! Of how many places 
do we daily read in the newspapers, and 
in pamphlets and books, of which places 
we never before heard, of the local 
situation of which we koow nothing ; 
and yet, with regard to which, we, for 
some reason or other, wish to possess a 
knowledge! It was from the great 
and almost constant inconvenience which 
I experienced as to this matter, that in- 
duced me to undertake this most la- 
borious work. For instance, if we were 
to read or hear something of a trans- 
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action at Tilford, how are we to know 
where TitForp is, and what sort of a 
place itis? We might, from some cir- 
cumstance, learn that it was in the 
county of Surrey; but one should not 
know whether it were a town or village, 
or what it was, nor in what part of the 
county it lay. My book, in the Index, 
tells us that it is in Surrey; in the 
Dictionary, it tells us, that it is a tirn- 
ING, that it is in the parish of Faay- 
HaM, and that Farnham is a warxer- 
TOWN, distant therefrom in a NW. di- 
rection, that is, at 39 miles distance 
from London; and the county-map 
shows us, that this market-town lies 
at the WESTERN EXTREMITY OF THE 
county. In many cases it was unne- 
cessary to state the distances of hamlets 
and tithings from any other place; but 
in all such cases the parish (being city, 
borough, town, or village) is made 
known ; which makes our knowledge 
on the subject quite minute enough. For 
instance, in the county of Surrey, Bag- 
shot is a hamlet, the distance of which 
from CaEerTsey, thenéarest town, is not 
stated; but the book tells us, that it is 
in the village and parish of Winp-s- 
suaM, and that that village is 7; miles 
from Cuertsty; so that here is 
nothing wanting. There now remain 
to be explained some things ; which, if 
left unexplained, might lead to error. 
First, under the name, in the Diction- 
ary, of each county, is given the num- 
ber of parishes it contains. This fre- 
quently leaves out townships, a great 
many of which have separate parochial 
jurisdiction ; but it was impossible, in 
all cases, to come to a correct know- 
ledge of the facts relating to this mat- 
ter; and, therefore, the parishes, so call- 
ed, have, in the statistical table as well as 
in the Dictionary, generally been taken 
as they stood in the official returns to 
Parliament. Seconp, as the Dictionary 
part was compiled before the Reform- 
law was passed, the number of members 
of Parliament returned by the several 
counties, cities, and boroughs, stands In 
this part of the book, according to the 
rotten-borough system ; but this matter 
is amply set to rights in the tables, 
which are at the close of the book, and 
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which it is now my business to de- 
scribe. 

1V. Next after the Dictionary comes 
@ STATISTICAL TABLE (which is called 
No. I.); which states, against the name 
of each county in England, and against 
that of the whole of Wales, the follow- 
ing pieces of information ; namely, its 
square miles, its acres of land; its num- 
ber of parishes; number of market- 
towns; number of members of Parlia- 
ment according to the rew-law ; num- 
ber of former monastic establishinents ; 
number of public charities; number of 
parishes which have no churches; 
number of parishes the population of 
each of which is under a hundred per- 
sons; number of parishes which have 
no parsonage-houses ; number of pa- 
rishes in which the parsonage- houses ure 
unfit to live in; annual amount of the 
county poor-rates according to return 
of 1818, that being the last presented ; 
number of paupers at that time; the 
annual rental of the county at the same 
time, no return having since been made ; 
total population of the county according 
to return of 1821; number of houses 
in the county in 1821, no return on 
that subject having been made since ; 
the proportion between the poor-rates 
and the rental of the county; the pro- 
portion between the number of paupers 
and the number of houses in the county ; 
the county poor-rates in 1776, by way 
of comparison ; the number of persons 
to each square mile in the county; the 
number of acres of land to each person 
in the county; the number of acres of 
land to each house in the county; the 
whole of the male population in 1821, 
no distinction, in this respect, hav- 
ing been made in the last return; 
number of agricultural families, handi- 
craft families, and other families, all 
according to the return of 1821, no 
information of this sort being given in 
the last return ; number of agricultural 
males in the county; number of able 
abourers ; number of acres of land in 
the county to each of its able labourers ! 
In a table like this, containing such a 
re of figures, it was next to im possi- 
le to avoid, either in author or printer, 
something in the way of error, and one, 
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and I believe only one, has been com- 
mitted her2; and that is, in the state- 
ment of the number of acres of land to 
each person and to each house in the 
county of Middlesex. As I firmly be- 
lieve, that a fiftieth part as much really 
useful information was never before 
given in so small a compass; soam I 
quite sure, that a hundredth part as 
much was never before published ata 
similar price. This Table, the whole of 
which the reader sees at two openings 
of the book, has cost me, first and last, 
months of labour. 

V. In Tasce No. II. we come to the 
new and important ParuiamentaRy Dr- 
visions AND Disrrisutions. This Table 
again ranges the counties in their al- 
phabetical order, and shows, at one 
view, the distribution of the country for 
the purposes connected with the elec- 
tion of members to serve in Parliament 
(according to the act of 1632); naming 
the counties, describing the divisions 
(where there are divisions) in the coun- 
ties, stating the places for holding the 
election courts, stating the polling 
places in each county or division of a 
county, naming the cities and boroughs 
in the county returning members to 
Parliament, and stating the number of 
members for each county, each division 
of the county, and each city and bo- 
rough ; and, finally, the whole number 
of members returned by each county. 

Vi. But as the cities and boroughs 
are, in the Table No. II. not accompa- 
nied by a statement of their population, 
Tasre No. Ill. gives them with their 
population in their new boundaries; 
and also the counties of England with 
their present population, separate from 
that of the cities and boroughs; and 
then the total population of each 
county, and the total number of mem- 
bers that each county is to return. 
Waces, for want of any return relative 
to it respecting these matters is given 
(as to its population) in this Table with- 
out the distinctions just mentioned. 

VIL. In order that no part of this 
most interesting and most memorable 
change, made by the Reform-law, may 
be left without information relative to 
it, and that information may be always 
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at hand, Table No. IV. gives the names 
of all the rotten boroughs wholly 
cashiered, and also of those _half- 
cashiered, by the Act of 4. June, 1832, 
together with the counties in which the 
are, and the number of voters which they 
formerly had, this being matter which 
never ought to be effaced from the 
minds of Englishmen. 

Such is the book that I now present 
to my readers ; and if it prove tiresome 
to them, I beseech them to think of 
what it must have been to its author! 
It has done one thing for me, at any 
rate: it has at last taught me, at the 
end of three-score years of labour, that 
there is something that can fatigue ; 
and it is a truly curious fact that [ am 
putting this on paper in the VERY 
ROOM in which Dr. Jonnson wrote his 
plaintive preface to the prodigious pro- 
duction of his patient toil. 


COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


New Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book; 


(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This I have written by way of 


A SteppingeStone to my own 
rammar; 


such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards, 


2, An-ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Paut Cossetr.—Being a Plain 
and Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 


bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these | made it as plain as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the k 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Po » matters which 
I understood as well as an could, and 
in all their details. it includes my ae 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo 
lume, Price 2s, 6d, 


Mr. Cossett’s Books, 
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4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE, 


Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 


y | of Houses and Land, recently obtained from 


America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bas, 
5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


a Treatise on the si n, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens ; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; aud on the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the formation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price fs. 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting dowa, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 


in boards. 


7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good priat 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 


9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Consett. 8vo. Price 15s, 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. Anew 


edition. Price 8d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


12. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT'S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggare 7. The Murders 
8.T e Gamester ; 9, ic ; av. t 
Unnatural Mother ; 11, The Sin of — 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of cma 
on the Institution and Object of Tithes. 
3s. 6d. bound in boards, = «Good 

A Thirteenth Serm ee 
FRIDAY; or, The Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d 


14, MARTENS’S1 
TIONS.—This is the Boo 
foundation of all og 
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15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 
English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


16. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 


the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bauk of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


17, LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cospsett. Price 4s. in boards. 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


Lately published, Price 4s. 6d., extra boards, 
JOURNAL 


or 


A TOUR IN ITALY, 


AND ALSO IN PART OF 
FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND; 
The route being 


From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 


AND 
By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Verona, 


Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 


nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1828, to September 1829. 


CONTAINING 
A description of the co of th neipal 
cities and their ane pl Aovdi kc. 
of the climate, soil, horticul 


tos tod War to et 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Oct. 5, 1832. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
CLARKE, P., Moat-hall, Shropshire, maltster, 


BANKRUPTS, 


ASHBY, G. and T., Derby, linen-drapers. 

BOOTY, J., Brighthelmstone, printseller. 

EARLE,J.,Kingston-upon- Hull,stone-mason. 

FORD, W., Birmingham, grocer. 

ILESOM,T.,Willoughby, Warwicksh., farmer. 

LANKESTER, J. R., Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
brapdy-merchant. 

M‘CALLUM, F., and A.F.Bell, Regent-street, 
tobacconists. 

MOHRMAN, M., and J. Kahrs, Wentworth- 
street, Whitechapel, sugar-refiners. 

REID, J., SulphurWells, Yorkshire, victualler. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


GRAY, W., Kirkintilloch, manufacturer. 
PATERSON, A., Glasgow, grocer. 


Tuespay, Oct. 9, 1632, 


INSOLVENTS. 


GELDARD, W., Denmark-st., Soho, currier. 

LANCASHIRE, J., Draycott-field, Derby- 
shire, miller. 

YOUNG, G., Arundel, Sussex, innkeeper, 


BANKRUPTS, 


AGAR, W. jun., York, currier. 

BECKENSALL, J., Oxford-street, wine and 
brandy-merchant. 

BLEW, J., Worcester, druggist. 

GREGORY, G., Repton, Derbysh., coalmaster; 

HANDFORD, J., Sutton, victualler. 

OWEN, J., Little Bell-alley, City, bookseller. 

PARK, J. sen., Croston, Lancashire, draper. 

THOMSON, Jd., Liverpool, merchant. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


ee ‘ a , J. Wilson, and PF. Goodwin, 
elensburgh, grocers. 
THOMSON, W., Airdrie, grocer. 
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127 ADVERTISEMENT. 


stopped for the want of water, there was a 
brisker demand for new wheat, and nearly 
the whole of what appeared was readily dis- 
posed of, ou full as good terms as on this day 
se’nnight for the general runs from the above 
counties, and an advance of from Is. to 2s. per 
qr. was obtained for a few picked samples of 
very superior quality. 

There was a goud supply of barley from 
Essex and Kent, but very little of fine malting 
quality; such as the maltsters selected sold at 
from 32s. to 36s., and the inferior sorts were 
heavy sale at from 24s. to 24s.; of the latter 
de:cription some quantity remaived on hand 
at the close of the market. White peas are 
from 3s. to 4s. per qr. cheaper, having a con- 
siderable quantity fresh in to-day, of which 
only a smail proportion was disposed of. New 
beans and grey peas are 2s. per qr. lower, and 
went off slowly at that decline. Oats sup- 
ported the terms of la8t Monday, but the 
trade was exceedingly heavy. in other arti- 
cles no alteration. 


Wheat .ccccccccccccsccece 568. to 58s. 
Rye ccccccccce coccceccccce 32h. to 34% 
26s. to 28s. 

sees 39S, to 36s, 

Peas, White ......+.+..0. 3838. to 40s, 
Boilers eee te eeeete 42s. to 44s. 

Grey -cccceccccecce 345. to 36s. 
Beans, Small ...4 .csecccces 38s. to 40s, 
Bee ce cdoccces 6-06 Sab ta Sts, 

Oats, Potato........e-eeee0 Zils, to 22s, 
—— Feed ee eeeeteereees 08 20s. to 2ls, 
Flour, per sack .....e+++0.. 50s, to 558, 


PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 45s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 50s. to 52s. 

Pork, India, new.... 130s. Ud. to —s, 

Mess, new ...768. 0d. to —s. per barl. 

Butter, Belfast ....80s. to 82s. per cwt. 

Carlow .....82s. to 84s, 
Cork ., ....82s. to 84s, 
Limerick ..82s. to 84s, 
Waterford. .76s. to 80s. 
Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire.... 50s. to 78s. 
Gloucester, Double, , 52s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..44s. to 50s, 
Edam eeeee .- 48s. to 50s. 

Gouda ...... 40s. to 42s. 

Hams, Irish.... ....55s. to 80s, 


SMITHFIELD.—Oct. 8. 


In this day’s market, which, though with 
ye fewer beasts than that of this 
day se’nnight, was, throughout, tolerably well 
supplied, the trade, with each kind of prime 
small meat, was somewhat brisk ; the 
ps pb ee pepe kinds, and that of mi 
~ inferior quality, ve —_ at but little, 

any, Variation from Friday’s quotations. 
About a third of the beasts oun Irish, 
pally steers and heifers, for the most part 
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from Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and 
Lincolnshire ; another third about equal num. 
bers of short horns, Welch runts, and Here. 
fords, from the same districts, except some of 
the latter coming from Buckin hatmshire 
and, we believe, Worcestershire ; the remain. 
der, about equal numbers of Devons, princi. 
pally from the western and midland districts 
and Town’s-end cows, with a few Scots, Staf- 
fords, &c. About two-thirds of the sheep and 
lambs were Leicester and Hereford half. 
breds; about a sixth South Downs; the re- 
maining sixth about equal numbers of Kents, 
Kentish half-breds, old Leicesters, and Lin- 
colas, with a few horned Dorsets, Welch, and 
Aberdeeners. 

Beasts, 2,800; sheep and lambs, 21,810; 
calves, 146; pigs, 220. 








MARK-LANE,.—Friday, Oct. 12. 


The arrivals this week are small, The 
prices rather higher than on Monday. 





THE FUNDS. 


3 per Cert, Fri. ; Sat. Mon. (Tues.| Wed. ; Thar. 
Cons. Aun. } 844) 244| 64$) 84} Sag) tA} 


CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, FLeet-STREeT, 
(Near the new opening to St. Bride's Church,) 


EG to present to the notice of the Public 
B the List of Prices which they charge 
for Gentlemen’s Clothing. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 


A Suit of Superfine Clothes ....+-+. 4 1 
Ditto, of Black or Blue ...+.+.+++++ 
Ditto, Best Saxony eeeteseeereere 
Plain Silk Waistcoats ...-...-000+ 16 
Fi ured ditto ditto eeeeeseeerr® 18 
Valencia ditto ....eecsseceeeeee® 3 
Barogav Shooting Jackets ....+++- l 
A Plain Suit of Livery eeeeeeeeeeee 44 
Lapies’ Hapirs ano Pexisses, and Cill- 
DREN’sS DRreEssEs, equally cheap; in the ae 
nufacture of which they are not surpassed 
the West-end of the Town. 


L recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. 
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